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PREFACE 

Four years ago, and in the last weeks of her life, my 
sister tried to dissuade me from attempting any further 
publication of verse, saying in her usual calm manner, 
'I have long known that there is no public for us.' 
Nevertheless, I have ventured on printing nearly all 
the mature work that she left behind her, either in 
manuscript or in books long out of print. I have, 
moreover, made up my mind to do the same, though 
with much less confidence, with my own compositions. 
I can only hope that a portion of the kind indulgence 
with which my attempt to perpetuate her memory has 
been received may be extended to my less sanguine 
endeavours in my own behalf. 

This volume consists of verses published anony- 
mously through a long course of years in the volumes 
respectively entitled Gemma of the Isles and Fra 
Dolcino, by A. and L. ; six short pieces from Elegies 
and Memorials (1890), the last work of our happy 
partnership;^ and besides these, a selection from the 

1 The first piece in this tiny volume, the * Elegies,' contributed by L., is 
by far the best and best known. It received special praise from Browning, 
Meredith, and Gladstone. 
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numerous ms. poems, the composition of which formed 
the pleasant occupation of my whole life. 

By far the most considerable of all my poems, and 
that to which most pains were given, Fra Dolcino 
(1870), was republished two years ago in a volume 
entitled Poems by Arabella and Louisa Shore : it 
is not, therefore, included in this collection. I have 
given the first place in these pages to the piece 
called 'Death and Immortality,' as being the most 
serious in the collection. It is also the last, having 
been begun in 1881 and the last touches given in 
1899. 

A. S. 
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PART I 

I. DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 
II. MEMORIALS 



DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 

OR 

LIFE AND DEATH 

Our life hath voices in it : from its shore 
We hear the mingled murmuring of the sea — 
Echoes how soft, from days that are no more, 
Whispers how faint, from days that are to be ! 
Pilgrims bewildered 'twixt strange sea and land, 
Upon a point between two Darks we stand, 
That stretch out into space unlimited ; 
A cloud — that 's Future Life — what lies before, 
Behind us a waste world — and that 's the Dead. 

Ah me ! that vast dead world— how stronger far 

The grasp of what hath been than what shall be ! 

Yet who can tell us what they were and are. 

Our unknown kin, our mystic ancestry ? 

What were their thoughts when Earth was wide and new. 

And on her yet fresh bosom held but few 

Of living, and of dead yet fewer knew ? 

Asked they not, when for the lost forms they yearned, 

' If all is not but dust to dust returned. 

How fare they now whom Earth has made her own. 

Her funeral halls' rich spoils ? Is theirs a deep 

Dehght, their world-worn flesh at last to steep 

In a deep bath of Darkness, all alone 
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'Mid mountain vaults and forest roots to keep 
Their rest for ages, hearing, through their sleep 
In those world-elements, the rushing groan 
Of Nile's and Niger's birth, but not a tone 
From the world's din above its wheels' vain thunder ? 
Must we not shrink to think how closely under 
The cities of the living lies the land 
Where all things are forgotten ! ' 

Thus they scanned 
Vainly the eternal Secret of the Past ; 
But the strange Thing — the Thing called Death — was 

there. 
That took their loved ones from them, held them fast, 
Nor answered when they prayed him, ' Where, O where? ' 
In the reflections by man's yearnings cast> 
Nor Lights of Heaven nor Science had a part ; 
Yet, by the strong, sweet guidance of the heart. 
They tracked the Vanished through the unknown night, 
And sleep and dreams restored them to their sight. 
Still like what they had been, as shadows are — 
Mysterious stranger-friends, strayed back from far — 
Voice, not a sound, but weird impression — face 
Impalpable — strange distance in that bar 
Of gentle coldness and elusive grace. 
And the still form that mocks the sad embrace. 
So the dream turned to ghost, so Love's fond need 
Shaped to a thing, and wish became a creed, 
Honouring with reverent pity and sweet grief 
What their own will had made into belief. 
That pale half-life was all they dared conceive 
But all they could they did, bereavement to relieve. 

Tranquilly sweet and dim to Grecian eyes. 
The dead ones and their twilight destinies 
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Lived in their solemn sculptures of Farewell 
And in the sunless meads of asphodel. 
Content were they with fancy's picturings, 
While bolder Egypt sought through earthly things 
The immaterial to materialise. 
The Memphian Dead huge pyramids possest ; 
And fondly they of Ind, to give them room, 
Carved out the hollow rock — Ellora's gloom 
Of thousand caverns — seeking in earth's breast 
Eternal couches for eternal rest, 
Careful to fashion that enduring home 
Magnificent beyond the palace-dome. 
For to Death's solemn truth. Life seemed a jest, 
A speck on a dark orb. High souls felt thus 
Their love dwell with the dead, as being they 
With whom should be the last and longest stay. — 
' We shall go down to them, but they to us 
Ascend no more : they scorn for daylight's show 
To change Persephone's serene, dim halls below.' 

So far pierced Thought in Thought's half-lighted prime. 

Till, weary of its faint imaginings, 

And sickening of its creeds, that dim sublime 

It turned to doubt or jest — the spirit's wings 

Hung heavy — a tired world, a dozing time 

Of half-decaying faiths, — yet not all slept ; 

For in one nook a stern tradition kept 

Its gloomy altar on a mountain shrine 

Amidst the storied glens of Palestine. 

Strong Hebrew creed, thou legend of a tribe 

To whom a World's whole system we ascribe, 

As light from God, well-armed with threat and bribe. 

Thy fierce Jehovah sprang from human roots. 

Who built his temples, framed his attributes. 
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But whence came then that younger, fairer Faith ? 
Was this the daughter of thy thraldom's woes, 
This Lily of the Lake Gennesareth, 
The pale and gentle dreamer who arose 
Like a pure, sudden moonlight, and, with eyes 
That, scorning earth, were fixed on kindlier skies. 
Drew thence a form so new, complete, and fair, 
The Greek gods shivered, moaned, and shrank 

to air ? 
The twilight-Hades could no more suffice. 
But glowed into the bowers of Paradise ; 
And the sad visions Song Hellenic paints 
Haunting Elysian shades, became Heaven's saints : 

Oh ! false yet true, both visions held so fast — 

The pagan thought that loved, but dimmed the past 

The Christian hope that saw the spirit rise 

To greater glory in imagined skies. 

But whilst she went, her lyric of new birth 

Chanting from land to land, whilst hearts were 

drawn 
By that sweet voice to find a heaven on earth, 
What evil shadow from the dusk crept forth, 
O tender dreamer, clouding thy bright dawn ? 
Yes, a cloud comes upon that raptured view. 
For when she sees Heaven smile, she sees Hell too. 
Thou dark Death-angel flying through the air, 
Thou bringest a new horror on thy wings — 
The Heaven we scarce dared hope for is not there, 
But in its stead an infinite despair 
Dealt out for passing sins of finite things. 

Yet we — what know we ? Though our hearts refuse, 
True to the love of kind, those savage views, 
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What else, what else have we ? — a boundless haze 

Still crossed by phantoms that elude our gaze. 

What art thou, Death ? Art thou the touch that turns 

This feeling, thinking compound into clay ? 

Or art thou the delivering hand that burns 

The spirit out to find its spirit-way ? 

Have we eyes lit by sacred oracle 

To pierce the wall of blackness Nature's Law 

Builds up around us ? has God willed to tell. 

By means of some strong instinct — hope and awe — 

That when the last sigh 's uttered, a soul springs 

Out in a moment on God-given wings 

To scenes undreamt of, nor by poet's rhyme 

Pictured, nor traveller to earth's farthest clime ? — 

Yea, if He please it, to a life sublime. 

Ecstatic heavens — a rapturous brotherhood, 

The earthly senses to pure soul subdued ; 

Or — Let a merciful extinction give 

The else unutterable alternative ! 

Or are we human still ? Do Nature's laws, 
That wove this complex being, bind us still ? 
Does this keen life, with all its aims and flaws, 
Identity of frame and conscious will. 
Find its two worlds not a huge gulf divide. 
But a thin border-line on either side ? 



O ye who held the human creature just 
A solid nothing — ashes, clots of dust ; 
And ye who saw in it a formless breath, 
A mystic soul without or birth or death ; 
And ye who deemed by Nature's law to find 
A second human stage all undefined — 
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To all the answer from within us came, 
The wish and the fulfilment were the same. 
The sad denial too, from blank of proof, 
Sounded from cells where Reason sat aloof. 
But whether breathing hope, or shedding gloom, 
Ye dare not say one whispered word hath come 
From those vast Silences beyond the tomb. 
Which still, for all our longings, listenings, rest 
In their own mystery — Silence is best. 

One thing all Nature tells, all life assures : 

Forms are but types, and perish, — Love endures ! 

The fairest flowers of our Humanity 

Spring fresh from roots imbedded in the past. 

For Hope itself is child of Memory, 

And then most true when clinging to it fast. 

Oh our loved Lost ! why lost, when safe ye rest 

Shrined in the hearts that cannot cease to see, 

To hear, to feel all beauty at its best, 

All faults to pathos turned, all schism to unity ? 

Nothing is lost : the dust once more is gold, 

The fleeting fixed, the fair for ever fair, — 

O joy ! when feeling in the dark and cold, 

To catch a gleam, and turn and find them there ! 

O Human Love ! when step by step we trace 
Our path, and find at every stage thy place, 
We learn the Deity we cannot see 
Is a more beautiful Humanity. 
Perchance there yet shall come a face, a voice, 
To make this tender creed our souls' full choice. 
No more a fetich of our world's rude days. 
Enshrined as God, and fed with senseless praise ; 
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No more an empty name, that Science leaves, 
To find the one great Law deep Thought perceives 
Through all Phenomena, that rules the world 
Linking the lesser laws, perchance — who knows ? — 
Itself the symbol of a Presence furled 
Within it, such as Christian legend shows, 
Of Man and God in one, in very sooth, 
Blending all Nature with all Love and Truth ! 

From 1 88 1 to i8qq. 



FRAGMENT FROM UNWRITTEN POEM 
(between two creeds) 



I SEE as one who hath a double life 

The Faith that was my father's and my own. 

I see the structure of a Visible Church, 

As an accretion, a rank fungus-growth, 

Dead though it seem alive — yet where true hearts, 

With spiritual insight of their own, that can 

Go down past that decay, to living roots 

Of a real faith, find nurture. All across 

That sceptic's field — the mind that hath abjured 

All rite and dogma as no more divine — 

As in a tender twilight, come and go 

In still procession, forms of black and white 

Changed by youth's sacred purpose, from sin-doomed 

Souls to a troop of bright-armed cherubim. 

I hear o'er parted souls the chanted prayers 

Of interceding love — the Heavenly Maid 

From a white cloud looks down on sisters strayed 

And suffering, with stretched arms that call them home, 

And everywhere a Church — to gather all 

These tendernesses in a golden round, — 

Whose voice of soft bells rings a common speech 

From land to land, the speech bequeathed by One 

Who lived and died for us in earth's past youth, 

And loves us now for ever. Gazing through 

10 
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Those tender symbols framed by natural needs 
And heart-desires — the fair, transparent screen, 
Wherethro' shines purely the pure flame of Faith — 
I feel an altar ministrant once more. 



II 

But ah, my fostering Church ! whose soul. 
Half-stifled in thy rites, doth yet 
My vagrant fancies half control. 
With — for that halfness — whole regret. 
Amid these tangled growths, these crude 
God-makings, Reason unsubdued 
Must seek the flower of Human Good. 
For He whose curtain is the sky, 
For model too alone, too high, 
Leaves us to find, in hope or awe, 
The Person or the perfect Law. 
Whether, to mould the Form supreme, 
Ages and races are comprest 
Into one Image of the Best, 
Yet vague and changeful as a dream ; 
Or, choosing Love as type divine, 
Make for that Love a twofold shrine, 
And worship God and Man, allied 
In Him who sinless lived and died ; 
Or for that Love's perfection find 
The symbol in true Womankind, 
The essence of all holiest duty 
In motherhood's excelling beauty ; 
Or — these as symbols flung aside. 
Symbols of the infinite unknown — 
One mighty ruling Law we own, 
Drawn from this living World alone : 
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Still that same Good we seek ; nor may 
Or iron creeds, or tinsel rites, 
Or matter twisting knots of clay 
Round spirit winged for heavenly flights, 
Nor whiffs of smoke-philosophy, 
Nor sumptuous robes of priestly pride, 
Nor tyranny of office — hide 
From us the radiant Verity ! 



THE PARTING SOUL 

Lord, I give back to Thee a human soul, 

Breathed from Thy breath ; I give it, knowing too 
That I have not done with it, on the whole, 
What Thou wouldst have me do. 

I go not to my grave — this earth 's a grave 

Wherein I bury all my earthly part — 
My soul bounds forward on an endless wave, 
Freed for the mighty start. 

O World's hot streets, gas-lamps, fierce swarms of cars, 

Sweep ye to distance back, that I may be 
Alone, at Night's great altar, with the stars 
That light Infinity. 

These cold aerial towers of thought, how oft 
I in that smothering vortex strove to gain, 
That I might gaze upon it from aloft 
As eagles view the plain ! 

In youth my soul strong Passions caught and thrust 

Into the thick of their unholy fray ; 
In manhood, sight and sound were dimmed by dust 
Flung from the world's highway. 

Yet have I suffered, have endured and wrought — 

The bitter lesson was not preached in vain ; 
The craving will, the winged, wandering thought, 
I learned to starve and chain. 

On my heart's thousand crying wants I trod 

For joy, for rest — I strove my kind to bless, 
E'en in Man's lowest forms I saw my God, 
And reverenced wretchedness. 

13 
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And when I would have sat me in the dark, 

And there have wept out a whole heart of tears 
For all the ills I needs must feel and mark, 
A crowd of dismal years ; 

Then through the paths with close thorn-fences set 

Of rigid daily tasks, I chose my way : 
They were the dark low passages that yet 
Lead to the perfect day. 

And so I conquered — but, till all was past, 

Knew not that I was conquering as I went ; 
I doubted, feared, desponded — yet at last 
Behold th' accomplishment. 

Late I began to live, my childhood slept. 
Youth dreamed, and manhood groaned in night- 
mare strife ; 
But in reserve a scanty spot was kept. 
And that, Lord, was my life. 

If I had made the whole an offering 

Of active faith, now to my King I might. 
E'en as a worn, victorious general, bring 
The trophies of the fight. 

Not so I come : I lay my vows illpaid, 

My weak endeavours, and my failures down 
At His dread feet, for whom I should have made 
My life another crown. 

Yet trembling not, to solemn calmness sealed, 

I count my moments by each shortening breath ; 
'Tis the last fruit of faith that I can yield — 
To trust Him with my death. 



NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

Book after book turned o'er, my mind all lost 

In crowded visions of the days of old, 

The dying lamp's long ray unheeded crost 

The leaves that such strange, dusky secrets hold. 

And still I felt as one who unaware 

Finds himself strayed into some magic hall, 

And slowly growing from the darkness there 

Sees statue after statue filling all 

The space with shadowy groups, still, tall, majestical. 

Then felt I the strange awe that shivered round 
The tombs of that historic burial-ground 
Wherein the bones of giant Empires sleep ; 
But now, strange shapes and names dim records keep. 
Dug out by Greek or Syrian from their graves. 
Once more across the old world's story sweep. 
Chasing each other, waves engulfing waves. 

Scarce knowing where I lived, or in what age, 
I closed my weary eyes upon the wildering page. 
The flickering shade and shadow, in their fall 
Bodiless on the chequered wall, 
Perchance to drowsy Fancy grew 
Into the shapes Remembrance drew. 

Or whence art thou, that through the gates of sleep 
So noiselessly dost pass before my eye, 
And like a thunder-cloud, in silence deep. 
Yet clear in perfect outline, driftest by ? 
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'Tis man : but of what nation ? — None 

That I by sight or books have known. 

Its strangeness me perplexes and dismays, 

As 'twould upon a depth of blank to gaze, 

To fancy Nothing — or let dive the eye 

Into the midnight of Infinity. 

Yet still with troubling power the mystery 

Forced me to ask : Whence camst thou here, and why? 

Though dreading to receive reply. 

Jet-haired, jet-bearded, Empire absolute 

Throned on his brow, he past, dark, dreadful, mute ; 

And all about him, for an instant, rose 

The image of a City towered to heaven — 

The doubled mass — walls, gates, and temples — grows 

Clear in the flood by which in half 'tis riven. 

Gigantic City and gigantic River ! 

As the one flows, the other stands for ever. 

A world within its vast enclosure lies. 

The spoils of ages, hoards of dynasties. 

Then to my heart did a strange whisper run, 
Which named at last that darkly towering one 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. 

What were ye. Kings of old ? We only see 
The shadow that across your path ye cast. 
Passing through plains of half-known history, 
But dimly grand that shadow is and vast. 

Each step o'erthrew an Empire ; steep ascents 
They climbed that led to a colossal throne. 
And e'en when dead lived in their monuments, 
And built an immortality of stone. 
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And, thou Assyrian Lord whose name, 

Flashing across the Hebrew page, 

Blasts with its light all other fame, 

The one, the Landmark of thine age ; 

Dark in thy shadow all things lie. 

Thou mountain link 'twixt earth and sky ; 

Nineveh, Egypt, Palestine, 

Beheld their riches deck thy shrine ; 

All glories melted into thine ; 

Till to the far horizon thou couldst see 

Through a wide atmosphere of vacancy. 

And so exhausted all the world could show, 
Self-fed thy soul did its own self embrace. 
So looks the star upon the waste below. 
Concentring all its light in one bright space. 
Thence came the dreams, outwandering all control. 
Foam flung from out the ocean of thy soul. 
And fancies to huge Titans magnified. 
Thence came the works, imperial as thy pride, 
In which a love as vast its being shrouds ; 
It called aerial gardens into birth, 
Terrace on terrace, bowers that hung like clouds. 
To soothe the dreamer for her native earth. 
Thence came that pride that wrought its own reverse 
Swelling on wings that scorned to stop 
Short of Heaven's awful mountain-top — 
But reached the height, as fast to drop. 
Touched by the lightning-bolt. Heaven's unimagined 
curse. 

What was that curse ? It was the increase 
Of glory till the appointed blight 
Grew on such over-glory's height, 

6 
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And madness brought the fatal peace 
In which the spirit's soarings cease. 
For only God can bear the weight 
Of Empire absolute as Fate. 
On thy mortality ere long 
The arch of such stupendous reign 
Pressed with a pressure all too strong 
For Reason's pillars to sustain. 
So was thine overthrow prepared — 
A fall too low to be compared 
To lowest state of mortal men ; 
Now tyrant of the world, and then 
Grazing amid the grazing herd ! 



THE HERMIT 

The bird long tired with homeless flight, 
That sees no spot whereon to light, 
The wing-worn wanderer of the sea, 
Shuns not the cage it once would flee. 
So I a willing thrall would dwell : 

hail ! O hail ! sweet hermit-cell ; 
Thou life-long silence, hail ! 

Of yon old woods I would not see 
One leaf that slumbers on its tree 

Heave to a passing gale. 
Let all remind me, of my rest. 
Now on, and soon within, Earth's breast. 
Why have I all so long delayed 
To seek, to choose, this blessed shade ? 
Yet must I own, had friends not failed, 
And Hope's young cheek of crimson paled. 
And the world driven me from its breast, 

1 might have wanted courage to be blest. 
Thanks, world, that hast withdrawn thy charms 
And bid me, humbled, meek, forlorn. 

Steal to her shelter whose kind arms 
Shrink not from one whom thou dost scorn! 

Yet, gracious Lord, in heart and brain 
Are swarming thoughts so wild and vain, 
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The guests of Folly's giddy mart ; 
But Time with warning foot goes by : 
To cinders quench this burning heart, 
And kill the everlasting sigh. 

No quiet hast thou had for me, 

Thou stormy human life, 
That gavest for my lot to be 
With all the wrongs of Destiny 

The strong heart's endless strife. 
Thou billow that canst never sleep. 
Go split thyself upon some steep — 

I care not now how soon ; 
I 've done with hopes of gliding soft 

And smooth beneath the moon — 
Or sweep into yon lifeless main, 
And ne'er renew thyself again ! 

Forgive, forgive, lone hermit-cell. 
The thoughts that unaccordant swell 
With thine autumnal hush of wood — 
A still and yellow solitude : 
Like thy sere leaves, without a sigh 
This autumn-withered heart shall die ! 



THE CRUSADER 

Pagan blood in Palestine 
Hath baptized this sword of mine, 
Consecrated thus to twine 
Godfrey's kingly crown. 

Yes, in youth brave deeds I did, 
And their lustre was not hid ; 
But Time shuts his coffin-lid 
Over youth's renown. 

Slow-winged years to flame had fanned 
Spirit-yearnings past command ; 
So I left the sacred land. 

Sought my northern shore. 

Spring-time woods were waving wide. 
But a blank was all beside : 
She I loved, I found had died. 
Heart-sick, long before. 

By my hearth a stranger sate. 
Stared and thrust me from the gate ; 
Vassals mocked my abject state 
And forgotten name. 



21 
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So I sailed back to the shore 
Where my comrades fell before ; 
But I join the fight no more — 
This wild soul is tame ! 

Oh the infinite release ! 
Oh the strange, still depth of Peace ! 
Solemn as when lightnings cease, 
And the world is grey. 

All decayed to nothingness, 
All my failures and success, 
I may to the wilderness, 
I may fast and pray. 

Lo ! the single shadow traced 
By yon palm-tree on the waste. 
There my earthly home is placed 
Till I 'm meet for Heaven. 

So to age's penitence 
May the sins of soul and sense. 
Pride of youth that wrought offence. 
Be at last forgiven. 



THE VILLAGE PASTOR 



Calm you call the Village Pastor 
As his church-tower in the trees ! 

See him now — too weak to master 
His own spirit's tossing seas ! 

I despair and Thou despairest — 

So we wend our ways alone ; 
Long is a lone road at fairest — 

What when with sharp flints bestrewn ? 

Each of us was loved and loving, 

Yet we masked it all to part, 
Live apart, though sore reproving 

Cries to each the outraged heart. 

Yet this once at last my spirit 
Plainly, truly speaks to thee — 

How did love such ruin merit ? 
Fault or fate, why perish we ? 

23 
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Once for all, sweet friend, I say it, 
I from first to last was true ; 

For the blame, my heart may lay it 
Where it will — but not on you. 

If to death blind shots have smitten 
Loveliest dream that heart could feed, 

If our future 's darkly written, 
A stern Sanscrit hard to read, 

Yet be brave, love, no surrender ! 

If for thee such lot be cast, 
Be a wife beloved and tender, 

Yet keep holy still the past. 

But I know the gaudy trouble. 
Tuneless music, timeless dance. 

Corpse-lights that make darkness double— 
These are thy inheritance. 

Thou must live there, must look gaily — 
So thou train'st thy face, alas ! 

Practising the world's smile daily 
At her cold, bright looking-glass. 

Yet those dreams we shared together. 
Sweet false smiler, canst recall — 

In life's gold and azure weather 
'Neath one ivied boundary wall ? 

How, small hand in hand, each rover 
Through the lanes from stile to stile 

Ran between the fragrant clover 
Till we reached yon leaf-hid pile, 
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Where the walnut's leafy glories 
Stretched o'er half the hamlet old ; 

How we caught the magic stories 
That for us the church-bells told ? 

Grown to boy and girl, more gravely 
We would think — but not aloud — 

Of the summer flowering bravely 
When the life-love should be vowed ; 

Weekly yon deep arches under, 

Kneeling grateful for our love, 
When, in that soft organ-thunder 

And the silver chimes above. 

Angel tongues would seem to utter 
What ours could not — hearts of praise, 

While between the pillars flutter 
Cherub-shapes with wings all rays. 

Stood close by the homestead founded 

By the fairy builder, Hope, 
By its glittering garden bounded. 

On its elm-enshadowed slope ; 

Clustering walnut-trees, o'ertopping 

Bank of smooth-mown turf, where grow 

Laurel shrubs with spices dropping. 
Gem-like flower-beds bright below ; 

Cottage casement slowly moving, 
'Twas with vine festoons so bound. 

Thick white roses that hung loving 
Their great bunches all around ; 
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And the rude stone porch's veiling 

Clouds of purple clematis, 
And the yellow moon's soft sailing 

O'er the corniields ripe with bliss. 

There thy holy home was ready, 
There should the glad hamlet see 

Glide its sunbeam of a lady, 
White hands showering charity. 

This was not to be : far sundered 

Are our spheres as church and court — 

How the artist Fancy blundered. 
Mingling thee in her vain sport ! 

There remains a shadow only 

From the churchyard's yew-dark gloom. 
For that home, a white stone lonely 

In the dusk — thy Pastor's tomb. 

Thou, when I 'm at rest, 'tis bitter 
There to know thee worn and cloyed. 

Spell-bound, though the first poor glitter 
Use must have so long destroyed ; 

Doomed to pace, with spirit sinking, 
Those set world-walks falsely gay. 

Hearing a far bell and thinking, 
' They bury one I loved to-day.' 
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II 



So — the years have borne far onward 
All the wrecks of that one year ; 

Yet I seek thee, turning sunward — 
Far-ofF splendour, canst thou hear ? 

I am he no more whom starting 
Into glowing youth you knew : 

Say, has all you 've won since parting 
Wrought as all /'ve lost — on you ? 

'Tis half-touching, this retracing 
Hopes that made life glorious then ; 

'Twas for you I sought a place in 
Ranks of lauded, learned men. 

College honours ! Love can witness 
How I loved th' aspiring toil — 

Now, I know not where 's the greatness 
Worth more notice than this smile. 

Well you know the stab that, killing 
Suddenly those hopes high-wrought, 

Made th' ambitious race, all thrilling 
From the first hot bound, stop short. 

Yet I blame not, grieve not, dearest ; 

From that strife so soon released, 
In a calm to comfort nearest. 

Lived and worked the parish priest. 
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Haply, too, through that dusk portal, 

Of itself, this heart's decay, 
Weary grown of all things mortal, 

Might have drawn me from the day. 

Once, I own, I seemed to languish 

In a waste of want and loss ; 
'Twas the living spirit's anguish 

Bound for ever to a cross. 

Self-engloomed, to conscience traitor. 
Vapid seemed the poor man's cares, 

And I felt a solemn prater, 
Sceptic even in my prayers. 

Scorn of grossness ill concealing, 

Still deceiving and deceived. 
Acting what I was not feeling. 

Preaching what I half believed — 

Gaol-like closed the church walls round me- 
Cramped, corroded by the chain. 

Soon a sinful stupor bound me. 

Narrowing interests, dwindling brain. 

Then, from this dull swamp when turning 
Desperate, and on heights afar 

'Midst its spangled cheats discerning 
Thee, a real clear-shining star, 

Filled for both with scornful loathing. 
From these bonds I swore to spring. 

Stamp thy tinsel world to nothing, 
And stand there, a man and king ; 
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Then, a winged victorious spirit, 

Proudly from the ruin rise, 
Strongly soaring, bear thee o'er it 

To my eyry in the skies. 

But the braggart trance slipped from me, 

There was nothing in it true ; 
Calmly to let fate o'ercome me 

Was the best for me and you. 

And its course through joy and sorrow 

Ran the same, for you and me ; 
Day into its twin to-morrow 

Slid with change too slow to see. 

And since then, from hungfer feasted, 

Grateful smiles of suffering, 
Children's hauntings — I have tasted 

Comfort nothing once could bring. 

Comfort too, not least of all. 
Is the hope, now life wanes dim, 

In my Master's field to fall 

With the harvest reaped for Him. 

True, too oft the holiest duty 

Was for me an arrow keen, 
When some rite of tender beauty 

Stabbed me with what might have been. 

When in two sweet youthful faces 

Love before the altar came, 
Full of promise, hopes and graces. 

Waiting only for a name ; 
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When two hands in thrilling union 
This calm hand from love divorced, 

Linked, for lifelong sweet communion. 
Giving all that I had lost ; 

When the twain, that touch still feeling, 
While I blest them into one, 

In a trembling bliss were kneeling. 
Till the holy charm was done ; 

When the babe was in my arms, 
Name and blessing softly given. 

When the mother's yet pale charms 
Bloomed anew, 'mid thanks to heaven ; 

When I laid some happy sleeper 
In that churchyard of my soul. 

Then I suffered — but a deeper 
Sweetness soon that sharpness stole. 

Only once this life-calm steady 
Felt a shock : the village church 

Once beheld a gay court lady 

Pass in through yon low, round porch. 

There she sat !^the priest turned pallid, 
And the prayers were read in pain ; 

Soon though pride and calmness rallied. 
Something went, nor came again. 

Nought that she had been resembUng, 
Radiant face 'neath silver veil, 

Did the bosom's tender trembling 
Own the touch that struck him pale ? 
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/ discerned it in my fancies, 

Saw the heart of woman there ; 
While the neighbours' wondering glances 

Shrank, and called her proud as fair. 

Yet 'twas thou — in listening meekness 

Sat'st thou to the closing rite ; 
Then thy form, and my last weakness, 

Fled on four swift wheels from sight. 

Should once more that form's soft lustre 

Float across the sacred sod. 
Go where yonder yew-trees cluster. 

Wish the Pastor rest in God ! 



MEMORIALS 

[Reprinted from Elegies and Memorials, 1890] 

'IN MEMORIAM' 

Priest, opening sacred cedar doors 
That shrine in dusk a perfect grief, 

My secret finds its twin in yours, 
And in that twinness its rehef. 

For Sorrow, in her mirror here, 

Now first perceives, self-gazing thus. 

As doth a star in water clear. 

Her form, though sad, how luminous. 

I thank you — love and loss I 've felt. 
As you, and never word would come ; 

Till your sweet wand its magic dealt, 
I thought this child of tears was dumb. 

Once home through winding ways went we ; 

Warm winds breathed through soft gloom, 
and night 
Lay a dark balmy mystery, 

Rifting thin clouds for tremulous light. 

Your book, just bought, was at my home ; 

I opened it, and read and read. 
Till Night had arched her midway dome. 

And her noon-stars were overhead. 
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When down I lay, in darkness drowned, 
Out of your song my fancy drew 

Webs of weird music ; round and round 
The wizard words self-chasing flew. 

Whirled breathless after them, I strike 
These lines from out my panting brain ; 

And joy and grief seem all alike. 
There 's such delirium in the strain. 

Yet, should I tell you how I caught 
From you these melodies of tears, 

I must lead back my faltering thought 
Over a long dusk bridge of years. 

An ' In Memoriam ' in our hearts, 

A marble tablet, ever dwells. 
For ever dust to dust departs. 

For ever ring our funeral bells. 

And one sweet ghost — a love and fear — 
Haunts, in the thicket's wild rose isles, 

The soft green outburst of the year 
With voiceless words and wordless smiles. 

In my dim silvery dawn of youth 

I saw a sister laid to sleep 
Amid geraniums of the south — 

Oh, can one think and cease to weep ? 

She was so young ! and yet in her 
Death took a too consummate flower ; 

But it decayed not — and I err. 

Mourning her void nook in our bower. 
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Too full of sky-born graces was 

That lily life to pine in clay ; 
Like perfume in a fairy-vase 

Her sweet soul burnt itself away. 

I will not speak, I will but think, 

Of after-steps in walks of pain. 
Walks marked by diamonds, link by link, 

Dropped from our happy household chain. 

Nor will I speak nor think of pangs 
That must be fled from, lest we craze ; 

You know the huge dumb cloud that hangs, 
Death-dark, o'er our most azure days. 

You know the wants, the doubts that lie 
Wedged in the deep white core of thought. 

The yearnings stirred we know not why, 
That cry out for we know not what ; 

When, 'mid dusk morn, as in a grave 
We wake with consciousness aghast, — 

The heart that like a hollow cave 
Echoes with voices from the past. 

You know it, and you know the art 
That can life's rugged passes smooth ; 

That, speaking for each voiceless heart. 
Sets words that grieve to notes that soothe. 

You lead us to the mountain-top 

Where the great God who formed our kind 
Sees, nor condemns, the tears that drop 

From spirits bounded and half-blind. 
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He knows, who made us quick with love, 
That love must shrink, while walled in clay, 

At those sharp blows the walls that move 
And strike the soul out to the day. 

Oh, tenderest heart ! oh, truest friend ! 

If thou art sad, as fond and true. 
The God that did such sadness send 

Send thee all comfort with it too. 



Thus did the heart you kindled write, 
Unknowing Love had oped for you 

A sudden blossom of delight, 

And brought my mystic wishes true. 

If in your joy's deep psalm allowed. 
Half notes akin to sorrow falter. 

All. thoughts will mingle to a cloud 
Of incense on the marriage-altar. 

Nor think your friend from yon sky-land 
Scorns your return to earthly ways ; 

With blessing eyes he sees you stand 
A candidate for richer days ; 

Sees in your heart, where seemed a void, 
Love's inmost reddest leaf uncurl, 

Long shut in grief, but not destroyed. 
Just gleaming with a quiet pearl. 

Love on ! and twine all lost desires 
About this central shaft of Hope ; 

Love's fairy round, whence 111 retires 
For all the gentle sprites has scope. 
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'YOUNG BOATMAN!' 

Young Boatman ! still, as oft I 've done, 
I see thy strenuous form ; the sun 
Turns to gold threads thy brown-waved hair ; 
Thy cheek blooms deeper in the air. 
With open throat, in boyish pride. 
On swelling lake and stormy tide, 
Thy brave young vigour plies the oar — 
The dream is gone, 'tis thou no more. 

Young Mountaineer ! in Highland plaid 
ScaUng Helvellyn, undismayed 
By winter snows, for very love 
Of the cold glories throned above ! 
Young Shepherd ! joying in the free 
And thrilling life so meet for thee — 
Thou watchest now, poor exile, deep 
In far Australia, o'er thy sheep. 

Young Poet ! to impulsive rhyme 
Sparkling at touch of the sublime ; 
Young Dreamer ! with thy heart so oft 
Mourning o'er thoughts too wild and soft ; 
And now in night's still visions turning 
Toward thy lost home — sweet, bitter yearning ! 
Whate'er thy task, where'er thou art. 
Thou liv'st, the darling of my heart ! 
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THE STORY OF WOMAN 

A PEERLESS, piteous thing, 

Through every age and clime 
Tracked by her radiant wing, 
Yet leaving on all time 
Only a cry of grief, only a stain of crime ! 

Jewelled in Eastern lands. 

And painted with strange lures ; 
Carved goddess by Greek hands ; 
Sung round by Troubadours ; 
Still is her doom the same, this slave and toy of yours ! 

A Dalila, a Circe, 

A Venus from the sea, 
Loved — without faith or mercy, 

A Saint — yet scorned is she ; 
Idol and Priestess both, yet never friend nor free ! 

False tales of her ye weave. 

To make your scorning good, 
And lo ! the concrete Eve 
Is abstract Womanhood ; 
And pilloried with her one half the race hath stood. 
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Yet since, like Man, she 's tasted 

The knowledge-bearing fruit, 
The life and strength long wasted 
That spring from that deep root, 
Now look and speak through her, no longer blind and 
mute. 

Wide is the world, and scant 
Her plot marked out by you ; 

She asks no royal grant, 
For she is free-born too : 
Give her her human rights, and see what she can do ! 



DEJECTION AND HOPE 

We, unlike children of one mother, 
Began our climbing with each other, 
I and my gold-locked, star-eyed brother. 

Slow climbed I step by step, while Hope, 
With one light bound, an antelope, 
Sprang past me up the mountain slope. 

A grey-haired toiler, I attain 

A half-way height, content, for pain 

And weariness, with little gain. 

I see, as when I first began. 

High up in heaven, — a shining span — 

Aerial cities strange to man. 
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They drew me on through wastes forlorn, 
From those green dells where I was born, 
Seeking the gateways of the morn. 

They drew me on without a sigh, 
Till all was desert round mine eye, 
Those glorious cities of the sky. 

I ne'er shall reach their dazzling spires, 
Yet, stilled at last all vain desires, 
I sit and gaze while daylight tires. 

Yon wingbd soarer, where is he ? 

Look where deep down a chasm you see 

Yawn like a hell-mouth dismally. 

At sunset, when the eaglet brood 
From their rock-turret screaming viewed 
A shade across the light intrude, 

Swift as he clomb he fell, and lies. 
With shattered bones, a sacrifice 
To the black cavern-deities. 

There comes the prowling wolf, Despair, 
At twilight for his wonted fare — 
How many hopes hath he found there ! 



SONNETS TO TWO OF THE DEAD 



TO MAZZINI JUST OUT OF PRISON 

Oh, never nobler, more beloved than now ! 

The land thy whole life died for lives secure. 

Free, crowned — and thou must stand aloof, obscure, 

Far off, as one his dearest disavow — 

Thy land, but not thy holy dream ; for thou 

Hadst shrined thine Italy in skies too pure. 

Too nobly free had planned her, to endure 

Triumphs of statecraft branded on her brow. 

And so, the vulgar hero takes a crown ; 

Pale comes the martyr-saint from prison-blight ; 

Oh, prophet-glance, be higher, further winged ! 

Though now in darkness that Ufe-star go down, 

Look where it rises — the brute sword unkinged — 

O'er all the days to come an orb of light. 



II 
TO JOHN STUART MILL 

Oh, noble and beloved and lost ! how dim 

One moment makes the world, glowed through e'en 

now 

With fire from thy great heart ! Yet must we vow, 

In this dark temple of our grief, a hymn 

a 
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Of worship in high strivings, must o'erbrim 

Our lives from thy deep fount of wisdom, thou 

Priest of a wondrous war, with tranquil brow, 

Single against the world's leagued Anakim. 

Strong champion of the weak ! what arms were thine- 

Reason sublime, red-hot with passion pure ; 

If taught by thee, we pierce, aspire, endure, 

So art thou fighting still — yet how to bear 

The divine triumph of some cause divine 

Thou wilt have won for us — who art not there 1 



PART II 
NARRATIVE POEMS 



HOW ALEXANDER WON ROXANA 

' What ! have your Macedonian warriors wings ? ' 
Securely the barbarian chieftain cries, 
And points to his air-den, while down he flings 
A glance on the Greek host his scorn defies. 
' Between our castle towers and you 
Lie Danger, an abyss, and Death ; 
'Tis yours, as men may gaze on Heaven, to view. 
To reach — not whilst ye draw but mortal breath. 
Ay, try it — try the deep ravine 
That round us casts its girdling span. 
Filled with the torrents that rush out 
From the rock's caves — a gulf between 
This stronghold and the world of man. 
Up the one narrow path that winds 
Aloft through toppling crags, then climb : 
There scarce the wild-goat footing finds. 
There hangs the ice of untold time ; 
And then the rain of darts defy, 
Poured down as out of upper sky. 
Ay, had the fallen Darius here 
,Amid the clouds hid his bright crown. 
Your desecrating footsteps ne'er 
Had trod its sacred splendours down ! 
Scarce can we see your hosts so far below — 
Jove quells not us by an earth-treading foe.' 
E'en that bold host at vaunts so wild 
Stood pale, but Alexander smiled. 
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That smile was absolute command, 
And midnight saw a desperate band 
That, wooing Fame in Death, began 
The dire ascent, — man after man 
Through ice, o'er crags and fissures lying, 
They crept, clomb, struggled ; and, defying 
Nature in that triumphant scorn 
That chose the darkness for the morn. 
They sought in spots where path was none 
Ascent undreamt of — one by one 
Sinks to dark death and disappears below, 
Fallen slumbering in the bosom of the snow. 

Yet ere the heights drink in the sun, 
By ten the charmfed peak is won ; 
Yea, higher than those towers arise, 
They sit, the watchmen of the skies. 
' Behold my winged warriors ! ' cried 
The King, up-pointing with a hand of pride. 
When o'er his head the Scythian saw 
The intruders in the morning sky — 
Saw the Greek flag that seemed to draw 
The red light thence, exultant fly — 
Struck prostrate by no earthly awe, 
He yielded them the mastery. 

What found the victor in that hold ? — 

A richer prize than caves of gold. 

Is it the guardian sylph whose spell 

Long kept her airy perch so well ? 

Or speak those grieved and crimsoned charms 

Of safety watched by human arms ? 

Well, Scythian ! might thy jealous care 

Find out a fortress islanded in air 

To guard such heaven-like creature there ! 
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Vain care ! That vision crossed his way 

As, stem from conquest, helmed and mailed. 

Yet radiant as the God of Day, 

He strode amidst her haunts unveiled. 

He saw her, paused, and calmly eyed. 

Saw her wild beauty, as she stood 

Steeped in the blushes of indignant pride. 

And flashing through the tears which, though they 

flowed 
For her lost freedom, were ashamed to flow. 
Owning her woman's weakness to a foe. 
Strange passions these ! — the conqueror's cold. 
Stern pride, the captive's bitter hate — 
Strange elements from which to mould 
The delicate Love ! Yet so wrought Fate. 
Before the vanquished stood subdued and still 
The victor, in the slavery of surprise ; 
The mystic power that works without our will, 
Weaving his witchcraft in a woman's eyes, 
Had vanquished, with a wilder, fairer pride, 
That proudest heart, crowding its bounds so wide. 
That worlds made his left still an empty space, 
With the one vision of a woman's face ! 

Ay, triumph, Oxyartes ! lo. 

Thou hast a spell beyond thy foe. 

Against the skies thy castle yet 

May lean its starry parapet ; 

For Alexander spared the spot 

Where lessons ne'er to be forgot 

Were taught him, whose wild breezes bore 

Love-music never heard before, 

Betwixt War's past and coming din 

Sliding its tender murmur in. 
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That voice, like Libyan flute, to hear, 
He leaned a moment on his spear — 
Then swifter urged his storm-career. 

But from the mountain-bird's aerial home 
He bore an eaglet, worthy in his thought 
To cage beneath a regal palace-dome ; 
Yet sigh not, captive nobly caught ! 
O sweet Roxana, thou art Queen 
Where not Love's shadow erst had been : 
Reign where once Beauty wasted all her art. 
Thou the shrined Lady of Earth's grandest heart ! 



PHILIP 

Oh happy boy ! thine was a crown of pride 

In that so early death that chieftains hoar 

Through a long Ufe of laurels never wore — 

Thrice happy, who didst so from life divide, 

E'en as the rose, the sun's caressfed bride. 

Dies brightly in her bloom, — thy proud love lent 

Wings to thy feet through the long chase that went 

Untiring, for 'twas by thy sovereign's side. 

Then, fresh as from first sleep, 'midst meeting spears 

•Didst thou engage, for 'twas beneath his eye : 

The victory won and shared, thou quietly 

Sank'st in his arms whose love all loss endears ; 

And as thy breath ceased in a blissful sigh, 

'Twas softly blent with Alexander's tears ! 



BERNARDO DEL CARPIO 

I. ON THE FIELD 

' See,' says one warrior to the other, 

As they sit on the field of the dead, 
While the white moon dies in the dawn's pale skies, 

O'er the stream they have made so red ; 
Where down through a gash in the rock it slid. 

And thick by its babbling flow 
The silver-leaved herbage grew, now hid 

By the wrecks of that field of woe : 
A strange, a ghastly, and gaudy mass 

Did the dews in their silence steep ; 
Curved blades, gilded breast-plates, and helms of brass, 

In a sanguine, shattered heap ; 
And the wearied victors slept on the grass, 

As still as the vanquished sleep. 
' See ! those grim faces and forms of stone. 

Are thy foes and the foes of the Cross. 
The Crescent is wan, like yon moon that 's nigh gone. 

And light hath been our loss. 
And the King when anew thy triumph he hears. 

With new honours will requite 
The kinsman who had but sixteen years 

When he won him his first fight. 
Though I am, thou know'st, his kinsman, too, 

'Twill be my greatest pride. 
That I to-day a comrade true 

Fought by Bernardo's side.' 
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' What ! ' said the other, and a frown 

Knit o'er that look of pain — 
' Think'st thou I fought for Alonzo's crown ? 

The Moors that here lie slain — 
As fain had I been to head their band, 

And the Christians overwhelm, 
As stand and receive, from the King's own 
hand. 

The price of a rescued realm. — 
Think'st thou, Ramiro, I 've forgot 

Saldana's son am I, 
That he for five-and-twenty years 

Hath never seen the sky ? 
Nor sire nor father lived for me, 

Though all Asturias knows 
He was the pearl of knights, and she 

Of royal maids the rose. 
That peerless love, that perfect pair. 

That year of hidden heaven, — 
A fitting theme Alonzo's care 

For sad love-lays has given ! 
She was the sister of a king. 

He was but true and brave ; 
So he 's in a dungeon withering, 

She sleeps in a convent grave. 
That blinded fettered father 

Shall my free youth forget ? 
Nor deep against th' oppressor score 

The ever-swelling debt ? ' 

' Nay, but Alonzo was thy friend, 

He reared thee as his own. 
His page, his knight, yea, doth intend. 

They say, for thee the throne.' — 
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'Ay, and he taught me all the time 

That I was a traitor's child, 
He made that memory a crime, 

That holiest name defiled. 

'But when I grew to boyhood, and heard Saldana's 

name. 
In whispers named by those who yet loved a true man's 

fame. 
Sounding like some sweet song made up of love and 

praise. 
That secret music changed my heart and haunted all 

my days. 
When ten years past, a boy all fire, I drew this sword 

of mine. 
One dream I had, to free my sire by doing deeds 

divine. 
I heard that horn's long, dreary call from Fontarabia's 

dell, 
That told to Charles the King, how all his peers round 

Roland fell. 
Ah, what availed my glory then on Roncevalles plain ? 
Ten years — and still Alonzo's king, and my father 

wears his chain ! 

' That hope a sullen purpose now, a smothered, spark- 
less fire. 

Little I care for king or creed, of glory's self I tire. 

I fight in reckless rage to wear the dreary time away, 

Or make myself a power to use when God shall grant a 
day.' 

' And hast thou, then,' Ramiro asked, ' no other tie ? 
or why 

Still com'st thou to the court to tell thy tale of victory ? ' 
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' Another tie there is,' he said, and mournful grew his 

tone; 
' But for Estella, I were free to shake Alonzo's throne. 
But she beside that throne in her soft splendour stands, 
And holds my rebel heart in her lovely, queenly hands. 
She bids me to be patient till the dark chain 's untied ; 
And I have vowed that not till then I claim her as my 

bride.' 



II. IN THE PALACE 

In his dim palace hall at the close of day, 

Alonzo, the King of Asturias, lay 

On a couch, with a wolf-skin over it thrown — 

Himself slew the wolf in the days that were flown. 

A cross and a broadsword were fixed o'er his head, 

And a long, heavy war-lance leaned by the bed. 

Above on the wall hung his ponderous mail. 

Whose deep-dinted plates told a wild war tale. 

With its huge iron bosses the joints to guard, 

The carved, gilded gorget and cuirass hard. 

As relics they hung, for their service was done — 

All wakeful and watchful his hollow eye shone 

'Neath a brow deeply ridged with thought and pain, 

From the strain of the body, the throbs of the brain. 

And the haughty warrior and despot sage 

Was a tree that 's stripped bare, not bent by age. 

For still on that forge of the brain the will 

Was shaping deep schemes with an artist's skill. 

And knew to his purpose all means to bend, 

And fine them and point to a piercing end. 

They kept him ever alone and apart. 

The deep-working head and untrusting heart. 
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Queen Bertha sat by with her broidery fair, 

And the Queen's niece stood by the ivory chair. 

All listened and waited and nought was said, 

For their hearts were suspended 'twixt hope and dread. 

The horn's blast was heard and the herald was seen, 

And he told how a battle at Lugo had been, 

Of the Moorish chief's fall, and his hosts' overthrow, 

And Bernardo's return with the spoils of the foe. 

And the King's ashy visage was strongly stirred 

With the shadows of feelings that spoke not in word. 

A subtle misgiving, the tyrant's doubt. 

Through the gleam of applauding joy stole out. 

Estella in silence listened the while 

With her dark dewy eyes and the tender smile,, 

That spoke hersweet thoughts, andface kindled as though 

That silence were music — then softly and slow 

She bent to the Queen, and in low pleading strain 

She murmured : ' O help me but once to gain 

Yon turret mysterious and secret cell. 

For I have a mission, — I needs must tell 

The poor Count in his loneliness there how his son 

His glorious duty hath gloriously done. 

Full fain would I catch, as he turns them on me. 

Those eyes ever watching that cannot see, 

The glimpse of a blessedness longed for through years — 

The praise of a Son in a Father's proud tears.' 

An iron-sheathed man from head down to heel. 
From morion to greaves and gauntlets of steel, 
Bernardo strode in and greeted the King, 
Who proffered high thanks and a rich jewelled ring ; 
Nor betrayed by one sign that Saldana's son 
Was hated yet worse for the service done. 
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But statelier still was the youth in his pride, 

And carelessly scornful the gift put aside : 

' No guerdon, O King, I accept,' he replied, 

' Till my work is accomplished ; too rash is thy trust 

That the scorpion of Afric is crushed in the dust. 

Mohammed is fallen ; Alhakem remains, 

With the fierce Eastern passion all hot in his veins. 

The Frank, too, is waiting the moment to seize 

To pour through the passes of yon Pyrenees, 

Thus swelled on all sides will the flood, tenfold grown, 

Roll over thy borders and boil round thy throne.' 



III. IN PRISON 



Christ Jesus ! who upon the cross 

Didst count by pangs six hours of death, 
Lord, hast Thou counted all my loss 

Of years that had no life save breath ? 
If Love was guilt that Wrath must blast. 

Has not, unscourged, far darker sin 

Met through an unshamed life Thy gaze- 
While five-and-twenty years since last 

I saw the light, are buried in 
The gulf of the dead yesterdays. — 
O light ! in one short day amassed — 
O day ! the last of my rich past. 
Deep in my brain with fire are graven 
All that day's sights from earth to heaven. 

Where the King's summer-castle stood 
For sylvan sport, below the hills 
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Up which pine-forests waved and caught 
Voices from birds and streams and rills, 

There from the courtyards overflowed 
The tide of youth, one April day, 
Rippling with hawk and hound, and gay 
With all the colours of the spring. 

Into the forest forth we rode. 
But halted, Waiting for the King. 

The dawn for mist was scarce discerned. 
The grass was clouded white with dew. 

But on the dews the sunrise burned, 
And winds in pine-tops trembled too. 
And, whispering of the morning, through 

The depth on depth of boughs at rest, 

They waked a wild dove in her nest. 

I fancied how the brooding breast 

Was fluttering o'er the wealth within. 

Transparent silvery shells, so thin, 

Such as a touch might break or melt — 

I felt — what matter what I felt ? 

What fancies curled in a young brain 

That soon should die to joy and pain ? 

The silver-leaved abeles were waving — 

Myriads of white and azure eyes 
Laughed from the bank, where, stilly laving 
Their cool dark roots with moss entangled. 
The stream, o'erdanced by dragon-flies, 

Crept on through meadows blossom-spangled. 
And by the heron-haunted trees. — 

The woods, with leaf-buds just unfurled, 
Swelled hourly by the sun and breeze ; 
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Beneath, the young fern's yellow curled 

Soft tufts ; beyond, the steeper world 
Of gorse-clad hills, whose sides unfold 
A sudden passionate bloom of gold — 
Carved out in light, I see it all : 

Under an oak, — in dreams of love 
I stood and watched a shadow fall 

From one great curling bough above. 
On the broad sunny stem clear traced ; 
For now the sun was making haste 
To melt all clouds and dew in light — 
The King was coming — all Was right ! 



I see my horse, the glittering mist 

He snuifs with nostrils keenly spread ; 
And my gerfalcon on my wrist. 

That just unhooded shakes her head. 
And wide expands her shining eye. 
And flaps her wings and longs to fly, 
Proud of her beauty ; and my hound. 
That well-nigh tumbles to the ground 
With his great frantic leaps of joy ; 
My page, my bright-faced guileless boy. 
The faces round so glad — I think 

They made the spring bud everywhere — 
My Jesu ! how I seem to drink 

That crystalline Sierra air ! 
And those fair riders — Time has dimmed 
Your gay, vain smiles, you supple-limbed 

And bold Dianas — lures so light 
For such light prey ! — yet I recall 
Those broad, black eyes, those mockeries showered 

From rich I'ed lips on plumed knight. 
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Or page so proud of being tall — 
And that face, fairest far of all — 
Left there behind me, safely bowered 
In her close myrtle-nook of love — 
My secret flower, my hidden dove ! 

I see that smile through trellised screen 
That flashed the soul up through her eyes, 

The small fair hand pushed out half seen, 
Waving triumphant prophecies ; 
Unheeding that she missed the place 
Once hers, for rank and skill and grace — 
Fairest and foremost in the chase ! 
I left her there alone, to weave 
Her dream of happiness till eve. 

Mad dream of lovers madly wed ! 
No guilt is punished like th' excess 
Of an audacious happiness : 

Ere eve, God's lightning struck ours dead. 

And what is Count Saldana now ? 
And what the bride of regal brow. 
Too strangely precious to avow ? 
That beauty for whose crimson bloom 

I in my youth of fervent trust 
Dared all things, torture, bonds, the tomb, — 

Happier than I — has long been dust ! 
While for that one year brief and bright 
I sit in expiating night. 
Ah, Count Saldaiia ! chief confest. 
Thy horse, thy hawk, thy hound the best. 
On whom from marble balconies 
Spontaneous crowns have dropt from eyes 
That others died for ; thou so used 

To gifts at Fortune's lavish pleasure, 
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Nothing demanded nor refused, 
And every hour itself a treasure, — 

Art thou the grey, blind man subdued 
And sad, who in his prison tower 
Marks but by each scant meal the hour, 

And has to watch his gaoler's mood 

For all the pastime he can wrest 

From this huge blank of days unblest — 

Some half-told news, some surly jest ? 

Ah, saw'st thou, Lord, that fierce despair, 

When young, strong, loving, hating, first 
They dragged me hither — where, oh where ? 
I felt, but could not see, my tomb. 

How the blind eyeballs seemed to burst. 
Seeking the fiend who wrought my doom 
And hers — oh, worse than murderer-King ! 

Didst thou sleep sound through all those nights. 
Whilst I, a blighted, blasted thing. 

Helpless and bare to all affrights. 
Fancying, all round, the universe 

Was narrowing to a coffin, walled 

In that death-blackness, dreamed appalled 
Or waking saw, th' embodied Curse — 

For eyes in this world's darkness thralled 
Can yet see spirits — a gliding, black. 
And dragon creature, with a track 

Of sombre fire behind, that crawled 
Up from the pit of hell and came 
Close to my bed. — O God ! the shame 
To be so terrified as I 
Was at that dull inanity ! 
For now 'tis worn away, the strong 
Quick youth that was my torment long, 
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My nights are calm at least : I lie 
And wakeful muse more tranquilly 
On all those past unmeaning shows, 
And when this weary life will close. 



Christ ! that from Thy cross didst see 
And pity all the griefs to be, 

One thing has by Thy grace survived — 
For years a bitter-sweet, strange pain, 

A doubt put by, and then revived — 
A question that I asked in vain. 

1 saw — that morn, before whose night 
I saw no more — my life's best sight, 

Of God's dear grace the very sign — 

Ximena's beauteous boy and mine. 
I took him from her arms — how light 

Were both our hearts ! we chose his name ; 
I thanked her for my future knight, 

I kissed her for his future fame. 
But there life stayed : in my dark thought 
Time, being, growth, alike were nought. 
If I in fancy dared to draw 
Thine image, spite of Nature's law, 
'Twas as the babe that then I saw, 
Or haply like thy mother dead — 
Until an angel came and said : 
' Thy son is living ! and in all 
Alonzo's court is none so tall. 
So strong and handsome, nor so brave. 
And true is he as hand to glaive ! ' 
She told me how the Moslems fall, 

Slain by the War-cry of his name, 
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How through the wild Asturias all 

The mountain echoes shout his fame. 
She told me — dare I think it true ? — 
In her sweet tones, he loved me too, 
Would fain my prison bolts undo. 
And let heaven's blessed sun and rain 
On this blind forehead fall again. 

So now two pictures I can paint 

Upon my wall of darkness — yea, 

My brain repaints them night and day. 
Of her, my visiting sweet saint. 

And my brave son ! It were a joy, 
Like tourney triumphs long ago. 
If I might talk, an hour or so, 

Of knightly things with thee, my boy 
(If all 's not lost I used to know), 
Or might at yon barred loophole sit 

And hear him slowly riding by, 
With clanking hoofs and ringing bit, 

And know he upward turned an eye. 
Methinks that I should single out. 

Amidst a troop, his horse's feet, 
Perchance in his clear joyous shout 

Catch her young laughter thrilling sweet. 

My son ! I meant to be like you, 
The burden of heroic song, 
I felt my limbs so light and strong. 

My hand so firm, my eye so true, 

But what availed it ? Manhood's pith 
And pride is gone, the end is nigh. 

And that career I dallied with. 
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And for vain pleasure, let go by, 

Will all be thine ! If, ere I die, 
I yet might greet thee perfected 

With the full aureole of renown ! 
Might lay my blind hands on thy head. 

And feel in thy bright hair the crown 
/ could not win — more dearly won — 
And from my darkness bless my son ! 
But since I think this will not be. 
That God ere this will set me free, 
I would but hear once more that voice, 
Whose sweet news bade me first rejoice, 
When first its silvery greeting fell, 
Faltering with pity, in my cell. 

I thought, all wondering, wildered, stirred, 
It was a song from fairyland ; 
Then felt that tremulous soft hand 

Dropt like a flower in mine, then heard 
Again that music flowing on, 
And all in praises of my son ! 
When, as the sound betrayed, with face 
Half-turned, she praised his noble grace, 
I thought, if I had eyes to note 
The tender swelling of the throat 
And cheek's quick rose, 'twould sure make known 
The hidden cause that gave her tone 
Its faltering softness ; — ay, old age, 

Blindness, and solitary thought. 
That turns a soldier to a sage, 
Make subtler our perceptions oft 
Of things all womanly and soft ! 

She spoke of all that comfort brought. 
Of earthly hope and heavenly bliss ; 
And when she went, a weeping kiss 
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I felt upon my hand — 
The strange, sweet homage thrilled me so — 
Who had till then cared but to throw 
To the poor lonely captive aught 

Except a rough command ! 
And she the Queen's niece ! — well her name 
Of beauty I recall — she came, 
In very truth my evening star. 
From heavens invisibly afar. 
Sweet child ! and hadst thou then no fear 
Of the grim Fate who pent me here ? 

Of him who calls himself the Just 
Because he never pardoned wrong ? 
The Chaste, because like stone he 's strong 

To grind the human heart to dust ? 
No, none will harm thee, gentle one ; 
Thy innocent course they let thee run. 
Nor check it more than we 'd hold back 
A sunbeam gliding on its track. 
Then come, O bird of heaven ! again — 
Come, till this failing strength sustain 
No more the pleasure, nor the pain ; 
When comes the moment that shall be 
The turning of a sullen key. 

Loosening of rusty chains that fall, 
A jangling heap, upon the floor, 
A drawing through an iron door, 

Out of cramped gloom 'twixt wall and wall. 
Into a splendid dayhght air 

Poured blue through some great marble hall, 
Where slender milk-white columns bear 

The beauty up into the dome — 
See how dull fancy plays me traitor. 
And even Hope, the bold creator, 
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Can but, as feeble memory, roam 
Eack, for the picture of its heaven, 

To some lost half-forgotten home. 
Well, let it pass, — to me be given 

No other way to die but so 
To sit and hear her tender speech 

Onward like a rivulet flow, 
Till, as the rivulet gains a reach 
Where stilled and smooth in some deep cove, 
Like an imprisonment of loye. 
All the river-ripples die, 
And water seems a sister sky. 

So may I to a trance be wrought. 
And through its veil the sweet voice hear. 
Still fainter, fainter in my ear, 

Until, Bernardo's name just caught, 
There come — a silence, and the soul. 
Carried asleep beyond Death's goal, 
Pass, seeing, freed, to new existence, 
In the immeasurable distance. 
And yet, — and yet, — alone to pass, — 
Ah me, my son, — alas, alas ! 



IV. IN DANGER 

Soon rose the huge war-cloud, all black overhead, 
And Bertha the Queen to Alonzo said : 
' Dost thou deem he again will fight in thy part ? 
Canst thou trust with thine armies a rebel at heart ? 
Thou hast said thou wilt never his father release ; 
Ah, break thy stern word, and let all be at peace ! ' 
The King pondered darkly — Bernardo was still ; 
Alhakem advanced and had past o'er the hill, 
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And on toward the gates was fast drawing nigh ; 

Still stirred not Bernardo — then loud came the cry 

That the Christians are flying, their forces are broke — 

Then called him Alonzo, and earnestly spoke : 

' Now rouse thee, young hero ! this one triumph more 

For the cross, for thy country, thy King — and be sure 

Thou winnest it too for Saldana and love. 

I swear to thee now by the great God above, 

That if from our frontier Alhakem be driven, 

To the wolves and the ravens his armament given. 

When thou from a perfect success art returned, 

Thine then shall at once be the meed thou hast 

earned. 
Estella thy bride thy coming shall wait, 
Thy father shall meet thee, I swear, at the gate. 
And thou be proclaimed of my kingdom the heir — 
Nor long wilt thou wait that kingship to wear. 
Now, art thou content?' 

'Alonzo! I know 
That thine oath never yet has been broken : I go 
To win thee this fight, and my father to free — 
As thou shall deal with me, so God deal with thee ! ' 



V. WITH THE MOORS 

The Moorish minstrels sing — lo ! how the Moorish 
King 
Comes to destroy the Christians in their lurking-place; 
They sing how the white banner courts mountain winds 
to fan her, 
The banner of the Caliph of Omeyad race, 

E 
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In yon old glorious East of empires long deceased, 
Ghost-rid with phantom-cities and dead dynasties, 

That race of Arab-birth sprang like a flame from 
earth, 
And built on fallen worlds new worlds up to the skies. 

Where once the low sad ray o'er wastes of ruins lay, 

Where Tigris and Euphrates, memorial waters, roll, 
Is bright Damascus piled — yet still toward wastes more 
wild, 
Still toward intenser climes, yearned the lone Arab 
soul. 

So where from fiercer light hid in deep forest night. 
All the great lion-life on through the ages goes — 

Dusk regal nurseries, unknown to mortal eyes, 
Where the young tawny brood up into kinghood 
grows, 

With their soft, silent moving, of killing, playing, loving, 
The slow eyes beautiful with the topaz light within. 

The mane like a golden crown, the grand pacing up 
and down, — 
There came those wanderers to find their mighty kin. 

Then, in that Afric, land of dragons, by the brand 
Of savage suns that ever on the hot sands sleep 

Hatched into cruel life — all winged for dreadful strife, 
Like fiery flying serpents, thence to Spain they sweep. 

Now in that desert race has flowered a glorious grace. 
Born of Spain's balmier breezes and her softer light. 

In Cordova mosque-crowned with citron thickets round, 
And the spiced gardens of the palace of delight. 
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Where the jasper-fountain falls through magic marble 
halls, 
And all the jasmines throb to delirious nightingales, 
And the Moor dreams love and war with hand on 
scimitar. 
Lulled by the endless murmur of Arabian tales. 

In the golden-gated shrine through the thousand columns 
shine 
The thousand perfumed lamps ; there doth Alhakem 
kneel, 
Then grasps the curved blade with gilding all inlaid. 
And charmed with sacred names, on the fine cloud- 
less steel. 

That sorcerer's sword of thine, tempered in ocean brine, 
Bernardo ! shall be ashes, touched by the Holy Name ; 

Thy Gothic devils all shall flee at our loud war-call, 
And Allah's wrath shall follow like a burning flame. — 

With song and cymbal so to war the Moslems go, 
With a wave as of white wings, a scarfed and turbaned 
band, 
While beneath is the shirt whose rings, those delicate 
steel things, 
Like a fine silk net can all be crumpled in one hand. 

O ! ladies almond-eyed, who helmed your knights with 
pride, 
Then o'er your eyes let fall the broidered silken veil. 
To hide love's answer there to youth's impassioned 
prayer, — 
Those folds ere long may cover love's despairing 
wail! 
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For whatsoe'er the host, with blessing or with boast, 
Sent to defy Bernardo on his mountain-wall, 

Bitter must be the loss, and crimson-dyed the cross, 
Ere borne by such a leader in the dust it fall. 



VI. IN THE GARDEN 

A garden terrace in the warm 

And moonlit night of Spain lies drowned ; 
There, of an armed and kingly form 

The shadow glides along the ground. 
The summer roses breathing sweet 

Guide him to yon deep arched recess, 
Carved marble round a window meet 

To frame a perfect loveliness. 

He stands beneath a laurel-cluster ; 

The moon makes gleam with her white kiss 
His fluted mail, and streams strange lustre 

On that young noble brow of his 
That, raised to where yon casement stood 

All open to the perfumed air. 
Now as in pale stone carving showed 

The melancholy passion there. 

But when a tender footstep stole 

Across the floor, and when a face 
Looked out, his glowed with all the soul 

To meet Estella's maiden-grace. 
The leaning form we just discern 

Makes that recess a niche divine ; 
So surely fair white creatures turn 

All resting-places to a shrine. 
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So might a dove, the silken string 

That held it slipped, still, trembling, charm 
The laurel-gloom, a glimmering 

White dream in darkness — the white arm 
Of a wild wood-nymph, so within 

The ivy's twisted stems and sprays 
Be stretched, the fugitive to win — 

So downward the live silver plays 

Into a hollow cup of rock 

Moss-darkened, where it hides and pines ; 
And so, her grotto-gloom to mock, 

A goddess's white vesture shines. 
But human love, made sad by fate. 

Was burden to the words that fell 
Trembling : ' Within my maidens wait — 

One hour is ours, and then farewell ! ' 

As from that window down she bent. 

His deep sad eyes with sudden light 
O'erfiowed his face, a splendour sent 

By passion rather than delight. 
They held each other's hands, and each 

Loved with their silent looks ; at whiles 
She stole upon the hush, with speech 

Made up of sweet few words and smiles. 

Yet pale was that young beauteous cheek, 

And on him oft, with tender sighs, 
As seeking what he could not speak. 

She turned her shining, swimming eyes. 
As in the sapphire's heart the mark. 

The magic cross, comes out — appears 
Love's mystic star, and bathes those dark 

Bright gems in rich blue light through tears. 
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' I have a gift for thee,' she said ; 

"Twas given by one who loves thee well — 
The last memorial of the dead, 

Long cherished in a prison-cell. 
I placed it in my reliquaire, 

I kissed it as a hallowed thing ; 
That amulet thy heart shall bear 

To guard it, as my hand thy ring.' 

All crusted o'er with gems like fruit, 

She gave that ivory casket rare ; 
It opened, and disclosed a shoot 

Of sunshine wove in silky hair. 
In solemn passionate still he took 

That charmed reminder of the dead, 
The bhnd, the loved : with pleading look, 

' Thou art so sad to-night ! ' she said. 

' Thou know'st,' said he, ' my own dear heart, 

I am not wont to show a brow 
O'ershadowed, when for war I part ; 

But something strange o'erclouds it now — 
Although such precious trust I bear, 

A father's vowed release my scope, 
And though I see thee look so fair, 

And have thy beauty for my hope. 

' The fate that round my life has thrown 

Its purple storm-cloud, brow and breast 
Encircling, till, indifferent grown, 

I 've worn it like a crown and vest. 
Now seems with lightning livid-edged ; 

Defeat I fear not — I am one 
To do this work by birthright pledged, 

And though I fall, 'twill yet be done. 
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' God knows, no fearful fate it seems 

The well-fought field of fame to see 
My own, and sleep in glorious dreams, 

A warrior dead, beloved by thee. 
For war has been the atmosphere 

Of all my fancies, toil and pleasure, 
Since first my hand could grasp a spear, 

And life by deeds, not days, I measure. 

' But to leave thee, to live and bloom 

On Danger's rock, fair lonely waif. 
And him within his breathing tomb, 

And his grey tyrant free and safe ! 
Nor mayst thou keep that maiden life 

To bless my turf with precious rain — 
Ramiro heirs a crown and wife 

When I am counted with the slain.' 

' Ah, no ! ' she spoke : ' when, from a child, 

I 've seen, just off the wayside, lie 
Some nook of heaven, in cloisters isled, 

I 've thought 'twas made for such as I. 
And sooner than another's spoil 

This hand, for ever thine, should be, 
If thou art lost, from life's wild coil 

I hide me there, till called to thee.' 

' Not so ! ' he said ; ' for fool and slave 

These sepulchres of souls were built, 
Souls drowsy prayers are droned to save, 

When dulled with sorrow, sloth, or guilt. 
Since she my whole life missed was hid, 

A girl as young and sweet as thou. 
In that dark cerement-garb, I bid 

Defiance to the wicked vow. 
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' Their rites are dreams — I find the God 

I worship under open skies, 
In Freedom's air, on Life's fresh sod, 

In play of glorious faculties. 
With different hues all souls He paints, 

And shapes their different aims in life ; 
Mine be the hero's, not the saint's, 

And thine to be a hero's wife ! ' 

She smiled — all womanhood its part 

Held in Estella's fair young breast, 
Yet beat the bravest patriot's heart 

Beneath that white and waving vest. 
'Go, then,' she said, 'to thy bright goal. 

My heaven on earth, my hope, my pride. 
With all the war-flames of thy soul 

By pure ambition sanctified. 

' Crown after crown, for duty's meed, 

Far fnounting over self, attain ; 
Set high as heaven thine aims, succeed. 

And then, oh, come to me again !' 
Still pressed against his heart's strong beat 

Her hand, her gift, a gaze of flame 
Watched those rose-lips so girlish sweet 

From which such noble music came. 

' O glorious beauty ! now I know 

How looked War's clear-eyed priestesses. 
The Druid queens of long ago, 

When warriors knelt for them to bless, 
And rose up victors ! But, ah yet ! 

Time wears, heaven's lights are falling far ; 
Thine only ne'er for me can set, 

Queen of my heaven ! soft, splendid star ! 
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' 'Twill shine down on my field of rest 

Or triumph yonder, still to view 
Thy threefold token on my breast — 

Estella, only loved ! adieu ! ' 
With yearnings inexpressible 

Of love's intense, in pain revealed. 
It past, that bitter sweet farewell — 

So went Bernardo to the field. 



VII. IN OVIEDO 

Through Oviedo's streets the tidings run — 
'Bernardo comes ! the hero and the heir; 

Of all his fields the noblest has he won, 

The triumph of the Cross, the Moor's despair. 

' Alhakem flies, and leaves a slaughtered host, 
Caught like the wild wolves in the hunter's traps. 

Sunk in deep Ebro's pools, in forests lost — 
Dead in the white Sierra's frozen gaps, 

' A city mad with joy his coming waits, 
A sovereign's thanks, a bride, a crown— ah, see ! 

Grandly his war-horse bears him to the gates, — 
How proud his soldiers, led by such as he ! ' 

' O father ! O my father ! now the land 
Of promise from my hill-top I discover — 

Thee, won by years of warfare, I demand ; 
Thy bondage and my orphanhood are over. 
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' And that dear hand that was to be my own 
When thou couldst lay it in a victor's clasp — 

Without thee, though it waved me to the throne, 
I 'd turn and change it for the foeman's grasp.' 

So spoke his heart ; but silent to the world 
Was that young warrior's joy — he passed along. 

Wide stand the gates, rich banners are unfurled, 
And all Oviedo forth with flowers and song. 

In lines of gold the dazzling day that train 

Of forms, robes, heads, roofs, walls, and windows gave 

The human tide heaves on, pressed back in vain : 
The triumph swells to bursting, like a wave. 

The air is giddy with the trumpets blown. 

Drunk with rich music rocks each Gothic spire — 

Yet a few steps, Bernardo ! all thine own 

Is then God's threefold gift — crown, bride, and sire ! 

Forth comes the King, his chariot-wheels flash bright, 
And by his side — O hero ! can thine eye 

Guess who, thus robed and veiled and wreathed in white, 
A snow-pure bride, sits softly drooping by? 

Yes, 'tis thy bride — what makes those lily-looks 
So pale and downcast ? and that hard old King, 

Frowns he to see the joy he scarcely brooks? — 
Turn then, O youth ! for happier wondering. 

See by the car a stately war-horse led, 

A stranger's was the tall, gaunt form it bore ; 

Silent he sits, nor once he lifts his head, 
Nor stirs a hand, nor heeds the glad uproar. 
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In those young eyes soft drops unwonted grow, 

He bends before Alonzo — happiness 
Bows that proud head at last — then whispers low, 

' Is that my father ? ' and is answered, ' Yes.' 

' O father ! old and blind and prison-worn ! 

How silently thy son thou welcomest ! 
But, gently to my sea-washed castle borne, 

Life's setting sunshine yet shall prove its best.' 

Down from his charger then himself he flung — 
The whole procession stopped, straight on he sped. 

And kneeling to that rider's stirrup clung. 
Looked in his face — it was his father — dead 

And nothing saw he but the corpse that, keeping 
Its ghastly tryst, there met him face to face. 

And nothing heard he but Estella's weeping ; 
And all was chaos, lost was time and place. 

' My word is kept, Bernardo : when I made 
That promise, yonder form e'en then was clay ; 

Fixed was my will to loose him ne'er till dead. 
The dead is yours — do with him what you may.' 

A shivered sword before Alonzo lies, 
A mailed foot has stamped it in despair, 

A statue fronts the King with hollow eyes, 
A voice as of the dead hath cursed him there. 

' The crown thou hast polluted I abjure, 
The, God thou ownest is a fiend for me. 

The bride thou promisedst is mine no more — 
She were accursed as a gift from thee. 
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' I live to wreak on thee this misery, 
Unending war, undying hate I swear ; 

Thy face I see no more until thou lie 

Slain by my hand — dead like my father there. 

' Touch me who dare ! ' — Upon his horse he leapt, 
Just waved his hand, his band and he were 
gone; 

Beside the sacred dead Estella wept, 
The useless, radiant hours passed mutely on. 



VIII. IN THE CONVENT 

O thou Ocean, rolling up the shore 

With thy long-drawn passion evermore. 

Sobbing Ocean ! is it with remorse 

For the craft thou 'st shivered in thy course ? 

Art thou like a mighty lyre whereon 

Storm-winds thunder their shipwrecking tune ? 

Art thou weary of the basalt caves 

Where, in sounds that drip from cell to cell, 
Do the sea-nymphs to the drowsy waves 

Their eternal murmured secrets tell ? 
Or complainest thou against this Earth 
Thou hast battled with since cither's birth. 
Eating her black limestone-ramparts down, 
Wrinkling their hoar faces with a frown. 
Fretting chasms to fill with hissing spray — 
Yet canst never sweep her quite away ! 
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Well thou suitest him whose life is curst 
By a burning ever-baffled thirst — 
Not for vengeance — no, that cup ran o'er, 
Yet his heart was craving as before. 
For his ruth the murderer-king had prayed, 
At Bernardo's feet his sceptre laid, 
Had himself endured the captive's lot, 
Loosed in scorn, had died a wretch forgot. 

Not for power — for he had let the crown 
Destined once for him, like some scorned toy 

Lightly to Ramiro's brow slip down, 
While with bitter laugh he wished him joy. 

Not for glory^all the Spanish land 
Started at the footsteps of his fame ; 

Seen for moments, traced for long, a grand. 
Dreadful marvel, living, he became ; 

Till, like carven foliage wreathed around 

Some tall column in a lonely ground. 
Lay and legend clustered round his name. 

But there sat a ghost, a haunting grief, 

By the pillow of the robber-chief. 

'Twas the moment's glimpse of a lost heaven, 

'Twas the father's blessing never given ; 

Love that drew so nigh, then winged away. 

Never more to make a moment's stay ; 

Hopes that of the boy a hero made, 

Turned the youth to robber-renegade ; 

Church and kindred, home and land abjured, 

Nothing left him but his name and sword. 

Never with Asturian mountaineers. 

Bold, gay youths, in happier times his peers. 

Went he now exultingly to face 

All the rapturous perils of the chase ; 
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Never with them, when the dawn crept chill 

From the arms of night silvery and still, 

Pressed he up the dew-drenched mountain glades, 

Dim with ancient oak and chestnut shades, 

And with shout and javelin from his lair 

Roused the grey old monster slumbering there. 

Never in the almond-blossomed vale 

Sighed he to love-warbling nightingale, 

Never shared the vintage revels when 

Rich grape bubbles danced in hearts of men, 

And the noblest youths flew hand in hand 

With the brightest maidens of the land ; 

Far away 'mid Paynims of the south 

Passed what hours were spared from fierce 
affray ; 
There his lurid melancholy youth 

Wasted without fellowship away. 

For, thus cleft from Christian brotherhood, 

Yet 'mongst Moslems he a stranger stood. 

As his rock-built castle seems to stand 

Haughtily apart from sea and land. 

And at times by Guadalquivir's side, 

Or in Merida's embattled pride. 

Or when lured a false brief rest to seize. 

In a trance of Oriental ease, 

In the carven cedar-chambers lying. 

Where on Moorish lutes sweet sighs are dying, 

Would there come, from strong reaction born, 

Dreams of that ancestral hold forlorn. 

Where, by him in gloom and silence brought. 

Lay the dead who never left his thought, 

In a chapel-vault that heard the sea 

Round and o'er it moan incessantly. 
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So at last, some desperate foray ended» 
To his followers leaving all his share 

Of the spoils he won them, thence he wended 
Northward to that fortress of despair. 

Strangely stood it, meet for such as he ! 

On Asturias' wild, rock-splintered shore ; 
Where far down, beneath the mighty sea, 

In earth's morning seons, when its core 

Gushed out flames upon the ocean floor, 
Floods of fiery stone had cooled to rocks ; 
Through the cloven waters then their blocks 

Forced their way, built upward stair by stair, 

In black giant steps that, splitting there, 
Grew into a storm-swept turret-crag : 

Built by men thereon were walls of stone, 
On whose highest tower a sullen flag. 

Drinking the salt-sea winds, waved alone. 
There flap cormorant wings, heavily sailing, 

'Twixt the leaden sea and leaden sky. 
There amongst the rocks the sea-mews wailing 

In and out their ancient hollows fly. 

On those long-abandoned walls he lay, 
Listening to the turmoil of the bay. 
All the roaring surges of Biscay ; 

Dreaming of some pirate ship whose sail, 
Set for wild adventure on the deep. 

Far away should bear him from that wail 
Of the waters round his castled steep — 

Far away from Spain, lost land of shame ! 
Never more to greet his wandering helm, — 

Make himself a new race and new name. 
Die the hero of an unknown realm. 
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' Would,' he thought, ' that I might reach the North, 

Dark and stormy world where sea -gods 
roam. 
Whence wild lays like sea-birds winging forth 

Bear the shrill fierce music of their home ; 
Land of mountains and deep dells that show 
Pure white snows above, black pines below ; 
Land of wolf-men and swan-maidens ; land 
Where fight gods and giants hand to hand. 
Wrath divine with mad brute rage at strife, 
^sir against Jotun — ^where man's life, 
In a world of warring phantoms made, 

Is a tempest black with wild endeavour, 
That soon howls itself to rest, and laid 

In a tomb of frost, sleeps sound for ever ! ' 



Ocean-dreams in brooding darkness nurst ! — 
But from that vague trance his spirit burst, 
When he heard what set in flame his blood : 

All that district owning his command 
By a rival chief had been subdued. 
So with fire and sword he scoured the land. 
Till one evening with his weary band 
Came he where he saw a convent stand. 
In the twilight, on a knoll's still crest — 
Rock, stone-wall and trees, together prest, 
Sheltered, sleeping, dreaming, dim with rest. 

Olive woods around it filled the dell 
With their soft grey melancholy shade, 

Only where the evening gold-streaks fell. 
Slanting, on the sharp-cut leaves, they made 
Silver touches in the greyish green — 
On the greensward, tranquilly, between 
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Those white, many-cleft and twisted stems 
Like Laocoon-serpents, grazed the sheep ; 

Distant hills wore soft cloud-diadems, 
Unseen waters murmured half asleep. 

Hearken ! floating upward from the choir, 

Like a flight of doves from dusky shade. 
Or as blessed souls to heaven aspire. 
Soft heart-yearning notes of pure desire. 

Vestals hymning sweet the Mother-maid — 

Mute the soldiers stood, as though they prayed. 
But — as spirits lost from music flee — 

Turned their chief, between his teeth a curse : 
' Stop those sounds,' he cried, ' they madden me ! 

Better far the wailing round a hearse ! 
Fling we wide th' accursed gates — away ! 

Let the captives loose — then hurl your brands, 
And yon jail of souls in ashes lay — 

Only, first, the chapel for my hands ! ' 
Loud the shrieking ; from the invaders run 

Timid forms invoking names divine ; 
With a scornful laugh the obdurate one 

Strode into the chapel ; at the shrine 
Knelt the Abbess and an aged Nun : 

' Ho ! ' he said, ' begone ! this place is mine ! 
I have sworn to level with the ground 
Every roof where captives may be found.' 

Then arose the Abbess, and she faced 
Him, the grim destroyer, undismayed. 

Raised an ivory crucifix — the haste 
Of his onward rush a while was stayed ; 

Though a hard, defiant glare replies 

To the world of sorrow in her eyes. 
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And she said : ' Bernardo, dost thou see ? 
'Tis thy mother kneehng by my side ; 

Whom so scornfully thou viewest, she 
Is Estella, long ago thy bride. 

Have these twenty years of dark despair 
Hardened thee to heaven and innocence ? 

Shall not twenty years of peace and prayer 
Win for us this grace, thy penitence ? ' 



Strangely on her did the robber look 

With a wild, despairing scrutiny — 
All the truth read there, yet could not brook 

Eyes that pierced him so with days gone by. 
Stifling half a groan, he turned to go. 
But a something held him : could he so 
Part from all that once had made life sweet, 
And not kneel and kiss Estella's feet ? 
From that mother lost and found again. 
As though, by a lightning-flash descried, 
A new world had risen ? found all in vain — 

Better ere such meeting to have died ! 
So he paused, he turned — hot, sudden tears 
Burnt up that hard crust of twenty years. 
Mother ! long ago believed at rest. 

Where the broken hearts forget all pain — ■ 
Art thou living, suffering ? can thy breast 

From that drear half-life one throb retain ? 
Shall this meeting compensate his wrong 
From that vision waited for so long, 
In the flash of its fulfilment lost ? 
Comes it not too late? and will it cost 
All the remnant of that feeble breath ? 
Seven days did Ximena hold from death, 
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But to fill them with the unknown past ; 

Her Saldana from the dead to win, 
And the life of motherhood at last 

In the twilight of the grave begin. 
All was lived through : that dim dreamland first 

Of her youth's enchanted wedding-morn, 
And the childhood she had never nurst, 

Of the marvel in that dreamland born. 
Saw she then that lost and beauteous one 
In this haggard stranger called her son ? — 

Still she gazed on him with dream-helped eyes, 
Shaping through the clouds that earlier truth. 

Till together the two faces rise, 
In the glorious beauty of their youth ; 
Now the long-lost husband, now the son, 
Now the double image melts in one. 
Through a gentle trance of happy dying. 

Murmuring love and hope and peace again, 
Those faint tones, like some good angel sighing 

In Bernardo's ear his holy strain, 
Cast the devil out of wrath and pride. 
And he prayed her blessing ere she died. 



From that day all knew — but how, none guest — 

In Bernardo's place a blank there came : 
Years went on, conjecture ceased her quest, 
But the Convent stood, the land had rest. 

And the Abbess slept — a sainted name. 
Long amid the rocks, ten miles away. 

Morn and eve was heard a chapel bell ; 
To the boatmen out upon the bay. 

Oft at nightfall, through the ocean swell. 
Came a voice that chaunted Miserere, 
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But the shore no cell, no chapel shows ; 
Only near, all ghost-like, blank and dreary, 

On its crag the robber-castle rose. 
Some bold fishers sought at last the spot — 

From the sea they scaled the cliff and found 
That below 'twas hollowed to a grot ; 

And with snowy hair upon the ground. 
On the hard stone floor, the hermit lay, 

Ivory crucifix, and reliqtMire 
In those hands death-frozen, and, they say. 

By his side an open book of prayer. 

With one name — Estella — written there. 
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My child, who in this cottage lone 
With thy poor nurse liv'st all unknown, 
Wouldst thou not fain have marked the dates 

Of childhood's years in some grand hall, 
With its wide woodlands, merry mates, 

And love of parents over all ? 
Then listen to a nursery tale 

Once told me long ago, 
That left me all in tears and pale — 

It moved my pity so. 
Thou, too, wilt grieve — but let thy brow 

Not long that shade of sadness keep ; 
For they, who wept so once, have now 

For centuries forgot to weep. 



I cannot take thee to the scene 
Where the sad things I tell have been ; 
No trace of it on antique pages. 

Or painter's tablets, is remaining ; 
And though the story down the ages 

Runs like a tender voice complaining. 
That plaintive murmur never names it, 
And for its own no region claims it. 
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Keen fancy, searching long, may seem 
To fix the place — but 'tis a dream. 
Somewhere, perchance, not far removed, 
It stands dream-haunted, legend-loved, 
By mountains kept as hid as heaven, 
Or masked with woods no axe hath riven. 
Or buried under some paved street 
Trod flat by throngs of sordid feet. 



But could I paint it thee aright. 

That long-deserted house would be 
Like the fair homes thou dream'st about all night, 

That thou, poor child, didst never see. 
What sunny chambers bathed in air. 
Led up to by a magic stair ! 
What hide-and-seek through pillared halls, 

What fairy casements arched with roses, 
Where tales are told when twilight falls, 

Till, when the weird, mute darkness closes, 
E'en the gay teller shivering sees 
The ghosts of his own fantasies ! 
What courts where orange blossoms shower 
Dreams of Love's perfumed bridal hour ! 
What subtle side-doors, by-ways out. 
With trails of jessamine masked about : 
Windows where if, in reverie sweet, 

On marble steps we stand, 
A moment's wish lets forth our feet 

Into a fairyland ! 
How oft some woman-hearted child, 
By moonlight and soft shade beguiled, 
Of yore to Love's dear peril may 
Have fluttered out, that sweet stol'n way ! 
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IV 

And there were twilight arbours — scenes 

For sad and sacred hours, 
Where spicy tropic evergreens 

Made mysteries of bowers, 
A cedar-dusk whence statues white, 
Like moonlit ghosts, surprise the sight. 
Thence, when, a perfect golden round. 

Cut out in solid blue, the moon 
O'erhangs that grove, a sudden sound 

Makes night a magic noon. 
The nightingale his lyric love 

Sobs to those silent witnesses, 
The shade below, the lamp above, — 

Who knows how long ago may these 
Have seen, as speechless mourners. Fate 
Close there some drama passionate ? — 
How still some death-scene they record 

Of human love God would not spare, 

Two hearts that clung, broke, perished there, 

While the moon shone on their despair. 
And on the silent sward ! 



But they who, as the story says, 
Lived in that homestead golden days, 
Who were that household ? He who stood 

Its lord and sire, on life's midway. 
Sternly composed, seemed yet to brood 

On worlds he had been born to sway. 
For though a youth of splendid storm 
Had wasted that imperial form, 
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And that pale brow with thunder cleft, 

Graving deep thought and strenuous aim 
The darkness had rolled off, and left 

The star of a noble name. — 
A smiling lady by him stood. 
His Margaret, soft, serene, and good, 
Her children's type of angelhood. 
And well those clustering buds enclose 
Their beautiful white mother rose. 
A wild yet lovely brood are they, 
Gazelles or leopards in their play. 
The halls and galleries, wilful rout. 

They fill with laughter, shouts, and games 
Musical echoes rave about. 

From mocking calls and petting names 



VI 

Like sprites in every corner still 
They work their busy, idle will. 
In garden grotto, quaintly decked, 
You catch some fairy architect ; 
With tiny spade and serious zest. 
Some rosy gardener toils his best. 
Some golden-haired small warrior here 
Is tilting with his reedy spear. 
There some babe-queen her waxen hand 
Holds out in miniature command. 
Making a high-born loftiness 

With that cradle-grace to meet ; 
She courts you fondly to caress. 

But not too lightly treat. 
An infant angel thus, should such 

Come down on earth to play, 
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Smiles sweet, yet at too bold a touch, 

Unwarning flits away. 
And some we see grow fair and tall, 
White lilies in their father's hall. 
Watch their still looks, their soft replies, 
And, in the blue dreams of their eyes, 
The dawning womanhood surprise. 



VII 

Where are they gone ? did that whole race 
Melt at a touch from off Earth's face ? 
Or must those gracious creatures roam 

As squalid vagrants, far and near ? 
What curse was built up in that home. 

Its beauteous growth it could not rear ? 
In truth this only can I say. 
When twenty years had flowed away. 
There came a balmy night in May, 
(Most weird, most fatal night of nights !) 
When through the shadows and moonlights 
The dusk and shine, on walls and floor. 
There passed a ghost from door to door. 
No sleeper woke, nor dreamed of death. 
Though passed so close a spirit's breath. 
No curtain waves, no dim lamp dies, 
Fanned by that spirit's heavy sighs. 



And hast thou left thy bed so deep. 
To see how well thy children sleep, 
In those old halls long built by thee. 
Brave Founder of the family ? 
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Yet why that wail o'er tarnished glories, 

O'er secret shame and woful fall ? 
Why seem those eyes to read strange stories, 

In scarlet flames writ o'er the wall ? 
What dreadful thought must they disguise. 

That lofty, lovely pair ? 
What curse on each small pillow lies 

Beside the sunny hair ? 
Yet never com'st thou, grey old Ghost, 

Save when unguest-of sin. 
That thou through darkness dimly know'st, 

Is hatching doom within : 
Now wail'st thou a forsaken place, 
A perished name, a wandering race ! 



At morn the parents rose to do 

Their daily duties as before ; 
Awhile their children smiled, then grew 

An awe in which they smiled no more. 
For one looked dark, the other pale. 
And downcast eyes betrayed a tale 
Of sleepless hours and haunting fears. 
And hearts surcharged with silent tears. 
The Lady stilly paced those halls, 

With eyes that bade them all farewell. 
And then the Knight his household calls. 
And bids them leave awhile those walls, 

In other homes to dwell. 
For they must thence that very day, 
And sojourn long far, far away. 
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One child they left, the Hall to keep 
Till their return — to wake and sleep, 

Sole charge of those old guardian-trees, 
And shut as safe from sight the while. 
As in the farthest desert isle 

Across the stormiest seas. 
A magic mist, they said, was spun 
Around those groves — but all should run 
Its daily round, as it had done, 

Until they came again. 
The mother wept, and then she^ smiled : 
' Pray for us morn and eve, my child. 

Thy prayers will not be vain. — 
In May we part,' she thus did say, 

' My Eva, have no fear ; 
Wait but one year, another May, 

And again shall we be here.' 



Another year ! it seemed but sport 
To her whose life was yet so short 

Before the future's long-linked charm of years— 
'Twas but some suns, some flowers, the more ; 

And if sweet Eva's pearly tears 
At the last speechless kiss ran o'er, 

Those tears as quickly were dried up, 

As when we bend the lily-cup 
And shake the rain-drops out— no less. 

When ceased that childish tears' first swelling, 
With a child's steadfast hopefulness 
In sohtude, with none to bless. 

That beauteous darling made her dwelling. 
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XII 

The day wore on, and still she smiled — 

She was no weak, impatient child. 

She sang her father's favourite ballads o'er, 

Though at the end none spoke a word ; 
And kneeling on her chamber-floor, 
She said the hymn that every eve before 

Her tender mother heard. 
Though now glanced in no sister, bright 
With loving jest, to laugh ' Good-night.' 
What angel on thee, lonely sleeper. 

Through thy vine-lattice shed 
His smile, to make thy slumber deeper. 

In thy small, soft white bed ? — 
Where vine-leaf shadows, like green fays, 
. To breezy music danced and made 
A chequer-work with pearly rays 

In glittering patches o'er it laid. — 
That vine marked well her moving year, 
A natural green chronometer. 
First sprout the small ribbed leaves — each one. 
Expanding in a July sun. 
From red turns greyish, then a brighter green. 
And then are clear, pale tendrils seen. 
Making a thousand shoots and rings 
That, first coiled up like curled harp-strings, 
Stretch forth, twist round, and seize each other, 
Till all the wall the spreading clusters smother. 



Yfes, now hot summer broods around : 
June roses, like young queens, are crowned 
With crimson and with perfume — now 
Droops in the glow that childish brow. 
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She is tired of watching slow, heavy hours, 

She is languid with exuberant flowers. 

And stifling richness, and the swoon 

Of the warm imperial noon. 

That swells and over-ripens all 

The great globes of fruit on the southern wall : 

The black-blue grapes, the rich yellow plum, 

The flies that buzz there all the hours, 
The bees with their endless opiate hum. 

Where drip with honey the trumpet-flowers. 
All things seem drawn in lines of light : 
Black on the turf the shadows sleep. 
One cloud diaphanous and white 

Lies in a trance in its great blue deep. 
The sycamore's large leaves sleep warm, 

Sheltering a quiet arbour, — look. 
In the dimness sits a small soft form, 

That bends half-sleeping o'er her book. 
One side the tresses have fallen down — 
'Twere too much trouble in a crown 
Again to bind them, so they cover 
The shoulder her head droops softly over. 
The book is dropping on her knee 

From the warm white fingers' drowsy hold, 
A pearly moth hath perched there — see ! 

Just where the magic secret 's told. 
What book, what star, what oracle, 
Her cherished secret may foretell ? 

XIV 

But when the long cool shadows fall, 

And o'er those turrets brown 
Appears the setting sun's red ball 

Suspended like a crown, 
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The fresh young heart awakes again — 
Another day is gone ! — and then, 
With forehead bent on folded hands, 

She meets her loved ones in the skies — 
Then floats her soul into fairy lands 

Under the sealed-up eyes. 



And summer past— though its life seemed charmed- 
In its own spices dead and embalmed. 
And the mourning month November, 

Winter's first-born, drew near, 
And covered with her robe of grey 

A buried beauteous year. 
And now beside the fire alone 

She mused the frozen eves away : 
Outside, the gusts would howl and moan. 

Like famished wild beasts, for their prey. 
Silence within, without seemed death, 
No bird nor insect now drew breath. 



Still ere she slept, from lattice bending. 
To heaven her earnest eyes are tending. 
Lo ! slowly climbing up the sky, 
Those glorious groups are fixed on high, 
In forms that cover heaven with light, 
The splendid phantoms of the night. 
'Twas Conrad taught her first to mark 

Orion's jewelled zone, 
And Sirius' blazing, throbbing spark, 
And, diamond-dust amid the dark. 

The Pleiads closely sown. 
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With that sole company above — 
Semblance of human forms — she strove 
To make companionship, — but ah ! 
They held their solemn games too far. 



So wastes the winter, and the snows 
Melt into snowdrops ; soft air blows, — 
Each naked twig is turned to gold, 
And thrushes try again the old 
Forgotten music, notes that break 
In fragments as if half awake, 
O'er the old moat, the orchard old. 

Where the thick first violets grew. 
Where dragon-flies all green and gold 

Over the twinkling water flew. 
Now every night her dreams joy-stirred, 
A thousand laughing voices heard. 
Crowned by the father's one calm word of 

bliss, 
Made heaven by the mother's kiss ! 
Those shouts, that word, that kiss were near, — 
For lo ! she wakes one morn, and May is here ! 
May with her emerald grass and daisies. 
Her snow-showered thorns, and leafy mazes. 
May with her white-winged butterflies. 

Like to May-blossoms just set flying ; 
Her musical bird-talk, and sighs 

Of young spring winds — a happy sighing : 
May with her hopes warm air uncloses — 
Sheathed rosebuds now, to-morrow roses. 
And yet they come not, — day by day 
Wears on the month, and gone is May. 
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The smiles are lost in tears, to see 
The spring to summer deepen ; 

The burning June and July flee 
From autumn's onward creeping ; 

The new year, trampling all that 's gone, 

Turn winter's corner, and pass on. 



XVIII 

And many a year has vanished so, 

Nor brought the wanderers back again ; 
The cruel seasons come and go, 

The ever-bafiBed hopes remain. 
For them she keeps all things in order meet : 

The petted birds have all their needs, 
And in the favourite garden-seat 

At wonted hours she works and reads. 
Still May brought heart-beats ; still May flowers 
Were Hope's own jewels ; but the hours 
Regardless shone and brought no boon, — 
And ere she ceased to hope, 'twas June. 
The summer now is moped away 
In listless torpor — oft she lay 
Long hours unmoving in one place. 
Vexing the sunshine with her weary face. 



XIX j 

Oh, the long silence ! where such dear 

Voices once sang her name ! 
Desperate the precious sound to hear, 
' Eva ! ' she cries ; and ' I am here ! ' 
Is answered — ah ! 'tis but the same, 
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Same voice that summons and replies, . 
And into dreary silence dies. 
In winter by the hearth she sate, 

And at her feet her dog was laid ; 
He whined in sleep, as desolate 

As she with love's caress delayed, 
Looked in her face to read his fate, 

And seemed to ask why thus they stayed ? 
And she would say, ' They '11 come again.' 

And she would say it o'er and o'er, 
But fainter still, till, soothed in vain. 

It seemed that he believed no more. 



XX 

Up the long oaken staircase soon 

She paced as soft as phantom feet. 

And through the grating shrank to meet 
The cold face of the unpitying moon. 

From room to room she then would wander, 
Choosing the dark, wherein to frame 

A dream that in the corner yonder 
Some one was hiding for a game ; 
Or that behind those curtain folds 
The oriel's depth a lurker holds. 
But the great mirror, in the black 

Carved frame, that lights the place 
With a white spectral shine, gives back 

Only her seeking face. 
And still, up stair, through corridor, 

And in each niched retreat. 
Where'er she goes, pace after her 

Four faithful little feet. 
Not long might she that solace hold ; 
G 
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Poor dog ! he grew untimely old 
With pining, — and his days were told : 
As weary of the life he led, 
She found him in a corner dead. 

XXI 

So, as she rose from sleep one morn. 
And, thinking how she lived forlorn, 
Looked in her glass — that glass where first 
Had she, in childhood softly nursed, 
Smoothed amber curls from elfin brow — 

She saw, with thrill of sad amaze. 
That 'twas a woman's face that now 

Threw back from it her yearning gaze. 
She wondered at the mystic shine 

That in those eyes' clear diamonds played. 
The flower-like moulding, slight and fine. 

Of those straight features Time had made ; 
Loose curls that swept the white neck down 
In sunny ripples of gold-brown ; 
The meanings manifold that parted 

Those small red lips where now no more 
Childhood's frank smile flashed out gay-hearted, - 

A beautiful sad curve they wore. 
Vain burst of Beauty's bud to flower !— 

Where ne'er the soul's shut bloom may blow. 
Nor woman's cestus of sweet power 

Round that young form's perfection grow. 
How many thoughts divinely deep 
Must die in their unconscious sleep ! 
Or wake but in the da.rk, to brood 

On that rich useless life begun, 
The mute, imprisoned maidenhood 

Of Nature's garden-cloistered Nun ! 
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XXII 

'Twas now she sorest felt the weight 
Of her inexplicable fate. 
Now the dear forms that raised the veil 
Of dusky sleep came dim and pale ; 
They looked her mutely in the face, 
And fading shrank from her embrace. 
All, all was changed : her tearful eyes 
Haunted them vainly ; passionate cries 
Were met by that drear dumbness — shame 

Then choked the sobs none seemed to mind. 
Awake, by day, it was the same, 

Still haunted by a spell unkind — 

Closed doors with one she loved behind, 
A hand upon the lock, that still 
Lingers ; till, mastering her will. 
She goes to look — and there is nought — 
Or sometimes just a glimpse she caught 

Of a brother's form that at the end 
Of a lengthening, darkening gallery 

Stood sad as a forgotten friend, 
With eyes fixed on her — she drew nigh, 
And it dissolved in spectral flight, 
Or turned a corner out of sight. 

XXIII 

Voices she heard, confused, perplexed, 
Sweet accents grown strange, hoarse, and vexed. 
And when she tremblingly would follow. 
Then were they faint and far and hollow ; 
They seemed to sob ' unkind, unkind ! ' 
And died away upon the wind. 
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But see ! she changes too — a change 
Unlocked for, a contentment strange. 
She glides with light, swift footstep o'er 
The galleries sadly paced before ; 
Sweet name on name her lips let fall 
In a caressing, warbling call. 
Into some chamber she will creep, 
And smile as watching one asleep. 
She kneels beside the old oak-chair. 
And melts in long embraces there. 
Into the west she '11 gaze with straining eye 
As though she saw her sisters in the sky ; 
And ever as her foot is straying 

With frequent sudden pause through alleys green. 
See o'er her face what light is playing, 

As though conversing with some friend unseen. 

XXIV 

Yes, wish had settled to belief, 

And gladness budded out of grief. 

The softest, tenderest madness stole 

O'er that ethereal frame and soul. 

The loved, the longed-for, with such constant prayer, 

At length obeyed her summons and were there. 

Yet mourn not that bewildered mind, 

But rather call the illusion kind, 

The bliss sane Reason never might enjoy, 

Now granted without limit and without alloy. 

XXV 

So lived she on without distress, 
A hermit in a beauteous wilderness. 
While Nature, last and only friend, 

Watched the fair thing to her confided ; 
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If 'twas her doom long years to spend 

Solving a problem ne'er decided, 
She counted not nor guessed the years, 
Nor bathed youth's parting steps with tears. 
The changing cheek she never saw. 
Who lived by an ethereal law 
Of gentle dreams that in their stay 
Fixed life into a long to-day. 



But if perchance that long sore strife 

Blew off the blossom of her life, 

A dream-life powerless to extend 

Past woman's dawn and childhood's end, 

And gently fading, she expired. 

Of life and hope and visions tired — 

Did not a soft, cold spirit-kiss 

Take from her whitening lips the breath, 
And promises of boundless bliss 

Sing her all-smihng into death ? 
So be it ! yet the legend tells 

(For all her life was witchery) 
That through the ages there she dwells, 

In an immortal constancy. 
Still in that Hall of Silence bound, 
And to that haunted garden-ground ; 
That still she wanders, still she sings. 

As only birds and spirits can. 
While melancholy beauty clings 

To that pale form ne'er seen by man ; 
And still, or shade or living maid, 
True to those parting words so long of yore. 
Looks for the parents who return no more. 



THE RIVER'S FATE 

By Gyndes' sweeping stream the Persian host 
Stood like a lion panting ere the spring, — 

Who first hath tried it ? whose the wanton boast 
Life like a toy amidst its whirls to fling, 

As conqueror or as victim ? 'Tis a steed 

Milk-white, the noblest of Nyseia's breed. 

And well a while the proud one clove its tide, 
His swan-like neck swelling above the surge ! 

But mountain-born, it arched with equal pride. 
And he has vanished ere he reached the verge. 

Foaming with triumph, the god-hated wave 

Towers up, a sacred charger's eddying grave. 

And Susa's Lord there stays, to make a vow 

Of vengeance. Thank that vengeance, Babylon ! 

Half-way, the destined Conqueror lingers now, 
And spares, to smite a stream, Belshazzar's throne. 

' Henceforth thy dwindled wave, proud flood,' said he, 

' Crossed by a woman, shall not wet her knee.' 

An army toiled to drain it — to this day 
The shrunken river rues a despot's wrath ; 

So pass Titanic dynasties away. 

So shall Euphrates when his word goes forth : 

Ne'er more shall Gyndes rush in rapid joy, 

Leaping and singing like a mountain boy. 
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Now many a time, when noon is bathed in brightness, 
The Persian girl, beside that baby-stream. 

Just Hfts her robe, and laughs to see the whiteness 
Of her small feet break through its amber gleam ; 

Nor dreams to thank, for that cool passage o'er, 

Cyrus who made it for her long of yore. 



KARA GEORGE 

' Father, what palsy cramps thy feet 

When we should cross this boundary river ? 

The ford is here, the stream runs fleet, 
Yet not to drown, but to deliver. 

There Freedom waves to us her hands, 

Here comes the shade of Turkish bands — 
One step decides for ever.' 

' Son, sharper than this frost's white tooth 
A very knife my heart-strings tears ; 

In one same nook my happy youth 
Stole through 'mid age to hoary hairs. 

My flock bleats to me from afar — 

I 've folded them 'neath one white star, 
Through one-and-fifty years.' 

' Father, where Freedom's hearth-lights glow, 
A foreign home as dear may be.' 

' Son, to my motherland I grow, 

Like moss that clings to its own tree. 

Thy wild hawk-wings flit here and here ; 

Where'er 's a rock and open air, 
A home is there for thee. 
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Of sixty Mays I 've missed not one 
That round my walls from apple spray 

Drew blossoms forth — my son, my son, 
I cannot from these walls away ! 

No picture will my brain supply 

Of other homestead — here must I, 
A Servian herdsman, stay.' 



' A Servian herdsman stay — thy place 

Next morn will hold a turbaned slave ; 
Recall that ghastly struggling face, 
My mother's, — try again to save 
Her live corpse dragged from out thy door- 
God grant thou hast a wife no more, 
Set free by Bosphorus' wave ! ' 



' Oh, stay we both, my son — not long 
Thy youth my age's shield need be ; 

But if the tyrant be too strong, 
Then to this river will I flee. 

And in its frozen calms my life 

Dream over — there with that young wife, 
My herds, my hopes, and thee.' 

' Father, and would you that we both 
Should try the dreams no morn breaks 
through ? 

That can / not : I have an oath, 
Servia shall own I kept it true. 

When many a Turk is gone to tell 

His howling brethren down in hell 
What Kara George can do. 
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' The moments waste ; pale Death 's behind, 
Urging their hoof-tramps through the night, 

His voice is hollow on the wind.' 

' Son, leave me to my chance — take flight ! ' 

' Not so ; a surer way I see : 

Stand thou against that old oak-tree, 
And bid thy son good-night.' 

The old man stood against the tree, 
As firm for all that might betide. 

His eyes upon his son ; but he 
Turned with a rigid frown aside. 

Sharp cracked a shot — the wildfowl spring, 

And screaming shake a blood-stained wing 
By the river's reedy side. 

An owl sat on that bare oak-bole 
Forlorn and old, and hooted slow. 

Shivering in his last summer's hole, 
Now filled, instead of moss, with snow. 

The dying and the living ear 

Received his dismal parting cheer 
With thoughts that none can know. 

Stiff in the frozen bloody sedge 

The father lay, when day dawned red ; 

Along the far hills' orange-edge 
The unrepenting murderer sped. 

Burns all red-hot thy bosom, George 

Burn on, and thence the weapon forge 
To strike the oppressor dead ! 



ANNETTE MEYERS 

Over a pavement sunny smooth we tread, 

White palaces around, blue air o'erhead. 

'Tis true, gay citizens, that built upon 

Hell's naphtha-lakes, towers your bright Babylon. 

Yet your silk-sandalled feet may boldly pass — 

They will not stir the close-pressed, seething mass. 

Wait till self-forced the black hell-froth shall cast 

Its steam up to the day, to stand aghast. 

Strange lessons often hath some outbreak taught, 

When through the hideous cloud a glimpse we caught 

Of Beauty only seen in its eclipse — 

A Grace with maddened eyes and livid lips. 

Cherub to Demon tortured — Love like Hate 

Frowning — and Passion armed and fixed like Fate 

Laying unmoved a whole life desolate ! 

Oh, never till such forms, half-flame, half-night. 
Into life's shadowy nooks fling meteor-light. 
Know we what Woman is, what Woman can. 
The counterpart-antagonist of Man ! 
True, e'en in common life her lot may teem 
With things that sound, if uttered, like a dream. 
But dark and trackless, dreary, low, and long 
The pathway of her suffering and her wrong, 
Obscure distress, that by the world severe 
Is brought to daylight only for a sneer. 
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And she, as Duty taught to view the task, 
Herself adopts the miserable mask ; 
Can rival man in her deceptive zeal, 
Laughing to scorn what she 's forbid to feel. 
Yet oft when, cased in that cold mail of pride. 
She casts like cobwebs olden ties aside, 
Her heart, for all the iron case above. 
Swells with strong achings to forgive and love ; 
And when the sterply severing words she writes. 
Still dreams of meeting tears and reconciled de- 
lights. 
And, though the struggles of that twofold state 
A strange and bitter semblance may create. 
Yet is the bitterness more love than hate. 

This mood no anger cures : insulting wrong 
May drive her mad, but cannot harden long. 
All that makes savage men, or makes them wise. 
Can ne'er her weak fond mould unwomanise. 
Of something loftier were this mood the sign. 
The calmness of a charity divine, 
'Twould bear her, as the swelling waves uplift 
The ship that trusts them, o'er their stormy rift — 
Yea, on its wings forgiver and forgiven 
Might both be wafted within sight of heaven. 
But oh ! most useless of all useless things 
Are those wild impulses, whose sealed-up springs 
With wayward longings trouble woman's breast. 
Powerless to act, unblessing and unblest, 
Tossed to and fro in weak, uncertain state — 
Loving, alas ! because she cannot hate. 

The thirsty tiger that, amid the waste, 

Once stops by chance some lonely spring to taste. 
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Seeks not again the treasure of the wave, 
But goes his way, forgetting what it gave. 
The fount, that charm unable to recall, 
Still bubbles on, but to the sand gives all. 

Yet oft, when man inflicts and woman bears 

The hardest wrong, the fault is fate's, not theirs — 

As but obeying Nature's saddest laws. 

Unconscious actors from an unknown cause. 

For change will wither hearts once warm and fond, 

And Time will wear, and Mischief snap the bond. 

Error, blind god, makes sport of things too deep. 

Too delicate, for his rude hands to sweep. 

And blindfold stumbles into fatal deeds : 

What is, is hidden, and what 's seen misleads. 

The soul speaks not, and outward acts speak wrong, 

Silence seals all, and the world drives along. 

So may a heart warm, tender, innocent, 

Be wholly blighted — by an accident. 

Another's hand may wring it to the core. 

Till it bleeds tears, and then may wring it more — 

May do it to the end, nor e'er repent, 

Nor yet the while be guilty in intent. 

For half the wounds we deal, the ill we do. 

The error we believe, we never know, 

And take for our most wise and prudent deeds 

Our worst mistakes whence harshest wrong proceeds. 

O for a crystal frame through which to show 
Feelings that deep in the heart's darkness grow ! 
Or for a sun to draw them forth to air. 
All fresh to bloom, instead of dying there ! 
But wait — there comes a full enfranchised life. 
The soul's apocalypse : then shall the strife 
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Of will and powers, the mortal life that tore, 
Die on Love's heart as waves upon the shore. 
At once shall meeting looks and tears make clear 
What words disguised and deeds distorted here, 
And hearts that parted in the dark — betrayed 
Thenceforth to roam apart through Life's long shade- 
Meet in the light and wonder where they strayed. 

So was it not with thee, thou wild Annette ! 
Not such the wrong received, not so 'twas met ! 
Not erring, but depraved, the heart that dealt 
The outrage, nor by thee 'twas weakly felt. 
Thy thought had language, and thy word had act — 
Thy passion stares at men in one grim fact ! 

A sad and quiet sympathy attends 

The tale's beginning that so blackly ends. 

How love, from its first mystic birth — a slow 

Sweet growth — o'erspread her life, all women know : 

How he who sowed it made that sweetness turn 

To bitter ashes, must too many learn : 

But to what horror it could change, could stir 

All hell within her, few have proved like her. 

Of parentage half-foreign, born in France, 
Her birth a crime, her bringing-up a chance. 
Seed by the wayside, growing strong and wild — 
She lived a lonely, not unhappy child. 
The girl to England came, in service found 
A refuge for a while from perils round. 
Her earnest soul her duties strove to meet, 
And a kind mistress made those duties sweet. 
True and devoted on its tasks it spent 
Its silent fervour, and was so content : 
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The slumbering fire no fiend as yet betrayed — 

A trusted, loving, gentle servant-maid. 

But a sweet seeming fiend stole in ere long, 

In still ideal form, and yet how strong ! 

That dreamlike being long it seemed to keep. 

Nestling, a child, within her heart asleep. 

Yet breathing all around an atmosphere 

Of sweetest fancies, making all things dear. 

She loved a soldier — handsome, lively, young — 

Her heart's depths listened while his passion sung : 

He led her swiftly, joyously, a while 

Along luxuriant paths, all bloom and smile — 

Charmed feet still dancing at the tempter's call. 

Loving and trusting — onward to her fall ! 

How trace the sequel that from worse to worse, 

With progress certain as a prophet's curse. 

Goes stair by stair down flights of misery 

That only they who suifer ne'er foresee ? 

The tenfold consciousness of sin that grew 

When all her soul was lost for, perished too — 

Those first days of desertion — wretched child ! 

When with astonished grief her soul ran wild ; 

The long, long blanks — the torturing meetings then — 

A rush of frenzy — and long blanks again ! 

The heart, grown fierce with all that it had borne, 

That longed to see him, to upbraid and scorn. 

With its own flames to burn the torpid heart, 

Shame with its guilt the shameless — and then part ! 

Yet proving, by the nerves that quivered so 

Even with wrath, the source from which they grow 

Still to be love's irradicable woe ; 

The cold and bitter words, in turn exchanged, 

By Aer love outraged and Ats love estranged ; 
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While still her eye hung madly on his form, 
And 'neath the storm heaved yet a fiercer storm — 
Such were the meetings now their passion gave, 
Such all her lonely droopings had to crave ! 

Yet then the dreary moment when 'twas over, 
The longed for, prayed for meeting with her lover. 
That dreaming hope had into ages spun ; 
How short, how vain, how nothing when 'twas done ! 
When the appeal was made, and made in vain, 
And there seemed nothing more to lose or gain, 
Stealing for grief short leisure, she would pace. 
Like a caged thing, her chamber's narrow space, 
Wringing clenched hands, that ached with the heart's 

sore, 
And ever in choked accents o'er and o'er 
Crying the same wild cry where'er she trod : 
' Have pity on me, O my God ! my God ! 
O bring him back, O let us meet again ! ' 
No power had she to change that constant strain. 
Then in the safe, blind hours when others slept, 
All the dark night how hopelessly she wept, 
Bound by a stifling chain she could not break : 
It was as if a spirit lay awake 
Bewailing in the darkness of the tomb — 
Her body dead, her soul, amid the gloom, 
Feeling a fearful life — the presence of a doom. 

Or if she slept, she knew that morning beams 
Would bring grief back — and thence sprang grievous 

dreams. 
All dismal pictures : midnight wanderings 
In endless woods where fatal nightshade clings ; 
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A solitary boat on a dark river, 

That 'mid entangling boughs drifts on for ever ; 

Friends turned to foes ; strange faces, frowning 

black 
Upon her ; then the ghastly leaping back 
To wide void light, when the real grief again. 
With the first day-streak, shot into her brain. 



Let Reason wonder that a wretch so base 
Should in that nobler heart still keep his place. 
She reasoned not, but felt, by what strange law 
Love e'en from poison nourishment can draw. 
She saw him changed, she saw ^e was no more, 
Who, pure or seeming so, woke love as pure. 
Yet had those changes not the power to change 
The passion rooted whence it could not range ; 
But grievous mischief in her soul it wrought — 
The thing she saw, and that on which she thought, 
The fiend she hates, the idol she adores, 
Joined in one form that still her fancy lures. 
And hence it came that love for aught so ill 
Debased itself, and her it fettered still. 
The soul that spends itself on viler things 
Must catch a stain from that to which it clings. 

This was not all : unmasked to his heart's core. 
He showed what Pardon could blot out no more. 
Dead to the good Ae had not yet effaced. 
He strove to make her as himself debased. 
His foulness outraged earth, made dark the sun — 
Then rose the avenger in the injured one. 
All woman's heart, love, hatred, virtue, pride, — 
Swelled up, boiled over, and the villain died ! 
H 
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Look on her now : thou need'st not fear to see 
How meek and passive wretchedness can be. 
The neat attire, the staid, submissive mien. 
Remind us what so long Annette had been : 
The faithful servant-maid, esteemed so well. 
Now what ? — a murderess in her prison-cell ! 
Yet that wan, lifeless creature, can she be 
The being of such tragic energy ? 
Beneath such torpor can such fervour dwell ? 
No, — for thou only seest an empty shell. 
At once a gravestone did her being cover 
When her dead lover's face said, ' All is over ! ' 
One of those souls was hers that in their course 
Hold a subdued and intermittent force. 
That, living in the shadow of their power. 
Show in a sudden frenzy for one hour, 
As if compelled by Fate, the intense flame 
That lay coiled up within their inmost frame — 
Then, still through Fate, not will, the passion o'er. 
Return into the dark and burn no more. 



'Tis the still time when the day falls asleep ; 
She sits and seems a sullen calm to keep ; 
Till rises, softly looking on her woe. 
The young moon in the sky, a spot of snow. 
She sees, and feeling wakes, the past returns, 
But pale, as though from haunts of funeral-urns ; 
A cloud of tears comes quickly o'er her eyes. 
And in that mist the moment's vision dies. 
'Tis finished ! she can but the words recall 
Traced at that crisis : ' Love has done it all ! ' 
Poor child ! who fain wouldst wander back to what 
Is lost, renounced, and ruined — not forgot : 
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A spectre stands between thy past and thee ; 
Thou canst no more the young dear lover see, 
Only the dead heap that thy vengeance made, 
Stiff earth that now thou canst not e'en upbraid — 
The pistol whose sharp ring thy tale made known, 
Hurled down upon the corpse as on a stone — 
Thou in a dreadful triumph standing there alone ! 



But of such thoughts she scarce is conscious now : 
Not twice such passion our life's laws allow. 
Though for a while her mind reviewed the act, 
'Twas coldly, vaguely, as some foreign fact. 
But from that death her spirit slowly wakes — 
A living terror on her torpor breaks. 
It grows, it grasps her ; all she should before 
Have thought on, fastens now on her heart's core. 
Her own dread fate is nothing to that ill — 
Could she the spirit with the body kill ? 
Could she who loved him bid that spirit be 
Dragged to a horrible Eternity ? 
She heeds not now the wrongs that she has borne. 
Still less the open shame, the public scorn ; 
The bloody scaffold, where her wrongs must end. 
If ever thought of, 'tis but as a friend. 
His soul — his lost immortal soul — alone 
Upbraids her, scarcely conscious of her own. 

Forgive her, man ! proclaim not to the sun 
How stern is justice to the injured one. 
Shall her young blood, in stare of thousands spilt, 
Wash out the madness caused by others' guilt ? 
The life whose course scarce aught save evil saw, 
Mangled by love, oh, kill it not by law ! — 
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The prayer is heard — the forfeit-Rfe restored, 
The wretched remnant yet to be endured. 
In apathy she hears the new decree 
That cannot change that past Eternity. 
What will become of her concerns her not, 
She has outlived her world, annulled her lot. 
To far-off climes the victim they remove : 
Annette, her broken heart and murdered love. 
Are in the swallowing gulf of Exile lost, — 
Pale shades that have the severing ocean crost, 
From lands for ages by such tales defiled, 
To plant strange memories in the vacant wild, 
Where she, there ceasing e'en to dream or crave, 
Through aimless life must wander to her grave. 

So be it ! justly, for God's perfect ends. 
On guilt the shadow Punishment attends. 
I call not sin no sin, to others' sight 
Paint not her blotted page a stainless white : 
The hand in murder dipped I do not call 
Heroine's or saint's, nor glorify her fall. 
The harbour-bar of Purity once crost 
Out into Passion's breakers, all was lost. 
But oh ! I pity thee and those Uke thee, 
My sister — gently judged thy errors be ; 
And He Who all thy love and madness knew 
Whose pity is forgiveness, pity too ! 



THE HUNTING OF AVERSA 



O GHOSTLY Convent of the woods, thy creviced, shape- 
less stones 

Seem through the shuddering centuries to echo dying 
groans. 

Dank mosses crust thy floor that ran one festal night 
with wine. 

Where gape thy rafters' ribs, no monk dares make the 
cross's sign. 

At fair Aversa all the day a royal hunt had been : 
From summer-morn through sapphire-noon in chestnut 

forests green ; 
Through all the glades with plumes and gems did horse 

and horseman burn, 
And rouse the deer like yellow stones that slumbered 

in the fern. 

They break the waving shadows cast round by boughs 

at play. 
Their tossing crests the sunlit tears shake off from every 

spray. 
The morning breeze with laughter each bugle-call hath 

paid. 
From its green heart laughs back the sound the 

thousand-leavfed shade. 
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Woe ! woe ! for like a long black cloud low hanging in 

the skies, 
All dusky-edged with rain, I see the ghost-like morrow 

rise. 
Prince Andrew on his tall black steed sweeps like a 

glad strong wind ; 
Woe ! woe ! for Death's pale horse unseen is following 

close behind. 

The lords of Naples with him ride, and Naples' girlish 

queen : 
But sixteen radiant years had yet Joanna's beauty 

seen. 
As leaf by leaf glows out a rose, she opened grace by 

grace ; 
Her smile's triumphant sweetness shot light from face 

to face. 

How light her hand upon the rein ! how light her seat 

on steed ! 
Calm as a bird on floating wing 'mid all that fiery speed. 
Now rains she round her golden smiles, now graceful 

welcome bows. 
While softly all her milk-white plumes bow forward o'er 

her brows. 

' Know'st thou, my queen,' Prince Andrew asks, ' on 

yonder rising ground. 
That handsome knight in green and gold, with a ring 

of lances round ? ' 
' 'Tis Louis of Tarento, my noble cousin he ; 
He comes to hunt with you, and bring a peerless hawk 

for me.' 
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The evening falls, the chase is o'er, and in yon Convent 

met 
The joyous weary hunters are in sylvan revel set. 
And at the board Joanna sits, in her Provengal 

charm, 
With a crimson robe and lace set round her queenly, 

pearly arm. 

Thou glancest round. Prince Andrew, at each one in 

his place ; 
But canst thou see, yet heed not, one pale and wicked 

face? 
Can thine eyes from thy stranger-guest so careless pass, 

while he 
With the light of those strange, cruel eyes unmoved is 

watching thee ? 

And seest thou not one face whose glance to meet his 

gUdes 
In brief and mystic converse? That face, it is thy 

bride's. 
Others have seen, and will recall, that secret glistening 

smile, 
Whose light and darkness gives strange shadowy hint 

of guile. 

' My busy bride, why twinest thou that shining three- 
fold cord ? 

Is 't for thy falcon dear ? ' — ' It is to strangle thee, my 
lord I' 

She said and smiled. 'Thou knowest thou hast a 
charm no force can wither ; 

A ring that makes the trenchant steel soft as a downy 
feather.' 
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'Good luck be to the silken cord!' said the young 

guest aside : 
'That lore-thread that in thy fair hand has chained 

the falcon's pride, 
Can also choke the serpent, and from his poisonous 

den 
Set free the Beauty in his coils, — good luck to the falcon 

then ! ' 



Dark lies, this night, the Convent in its garden paradise 
Embalmed in dusky thickets of leafage, bloom, and 

spice ; 
Be still ! the royal chamber let no rude sound molest. 
Die, music ! laughter, hush ! around your sovereign's 

sacred rest. 

What means then that quick step that to the door 

draws near? 
' My lord, my lord, I pray thee now unbolt thy door, 

and hear. 
For news is come from Naples, that threatens mischief 

sore, 
And I am sent to tell it thee — Prince Andrew, sleep no 

more ! ' 

And up then rose Prince Andrew, though dizzily 

he heard. 
Sleep still half-closed his heavy eyes, and ran word 

into word. 
Half-wrapt he round a rich night-robe, and through the 

door he past ; 
And lo ! 'tis shut against him, 'tis shut and bolted fast. 
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The night that climbs from star to star in yon ether 

darkly pure, 
But one hour more hath wasted since shut was that 

fatal door ; 
Yet in the Convent garden where cypress shadows wave, 
The lone owl now is hooting o'er Andrew's dismal grave. 

That midnight hour still hung a mourner in the sky. 
When through the lamp-lit corridor did a shrieking 

woman fly : 
To the queen's chamber by a secret door she came, — 
'Twas Andrew's nurse, Isolda, the old Hungarian dame. 

' What mean those yelling shrieks that from the garden 

come? 
Joanna ! O Joanna ! art sleeping ? art thou dumb ? 
What cries of rage are in my ears? what hideous, 

scoffing glee ? 
Where is my son, my Andrew ? O lady, where is he ? ' 

In her rich, dusky chamber the queen sat all alone. 
Her head bowed o'er the pillows, like a watcher turned 

to stone. 
Her face was hidden in her hands, as at her evening 

prayer. 
And down her silken night-robe lay the glory of her hair. 

She spoke in slow, dull tones that ne'er were heard 

from her before. 
Yet through her life that altered voice henceforth Joanna 

bore; 
' What know I of thy son ? why dost thou come to me ? 
The night is dark : if death 's abroad, do thou go forth 

to see.' 
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Then seized the nurse a flambeau, and to the window 

flew, 
And saw a strange unmoving thing that lay amid the 

dew. 
' O God ! is that my master, choked with that knotted 

cord? 

murder ! hellish murder ! help, help ! they 've killed 

my lord ! ' 

'Yes, he is dead; old woman, cease those wrathful 

looks and cries. 
And bow to heaven's just hand that our false marriage 

knot unties. 
You wail o'er your dead boy, — called not my living death 

for tears. 
That else had lasted through God knows how many 

bitter years ? 

'They murdered me in childhood with a gilded, poisoned 

dart. 
They forced in his the baby-hand that could not hold a 

heart. 

1 grew, a crowned Enchantress — my spells of love and 

joy. 

The only one they bound not was that dull, wrangling 
boy.' 

O Siren city ! did thy night of azure catch the breath 
Of yon scarlet phantom nigh and blaze into a sovereign's 

death ? 
Dare men's low whispers ask before the chasm of 

ghastly doubt 
Who from the red-hot world below let the fiends of 

murder out ? 
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In the King's portrait-gallery none with Joanna's vies ; 
Regally robed, with regal smiles in those long, soft 

brown eyes. 
Yet look into the beauteous face, a shade is surely there. 
We know not if of grief or guilt, but a stain it seems to 

bear. 

If then those rose-tipped fingers were deeper dyed that 

day, 
The blot so dropped on thy clear youth no charm shall 

wash away — 
Not thy new husband, though a while love seemed thy 

path to light : 
111 live the doers of secret crime chained to each other's 

sight. 

Fair queen, his heart no longer, nor any heart thine own, 
Shunned like the tigress in her den, pine on thy fairy 

throne ; 
Till at the altar kneeling, the traitor's silken cord 
Send by the same dark door thy soul out to thy strangled 

lord! 



FRIEDRICH AND AMALIE 

'We meet ?— Is 't you ? ' 

' Is 't you I see ? ' 

' Is that the voice of Amalie ? ' 

' Ah, look not round you for another ! 

But know me by the sobs I smother. 

What did you look for ? Still that gaze, 
That shrinks yet tries to meet me ! — true, 

'Tis twenty years, love, since those days, 
And all those years I wept for you — 
Think what a life of tears must do ! 

Oh, let me hide my face again ! ' 

' My God ! that dungeon was less pain ! ' 
' Sweet love, dear life, but that 's too warm — 
I know it cannot suit this form — 
Frederic, kind friend, can you forgive 

My cruel sport in loving you ? 
The glorious years you had to live 

To dust my wicked fancy threw. 
With idle smiles I wound the chains 

That crushed those noble limbs so long, 
That now too little life remains 

For e'en your star to right the wrong. 
Oh ! could it rise for me once more, 

The aurora of my womanhood, 
With twice the lustre that it wore. 

And innocence, like a rose in bud, 

121 
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And smiles than sweetest thoughts more sweet — 
That I might lay all at your feet, 
To ct^j forgive ! ' 

' Oh hush, princess ! 
We had our time — that o'er, no less, 
Had all hope's fruitage been success, 
We now were what we are — at least 
We can talk over that first feast. 
With youth at flow, with hearts on fire 
Betwixt ambition and desire, 
I vain as youthful knight can be, 
Who counts each fancied victory ; 
Your soul silk-pillowed, vaguely sleeping. 
Yet still a languid flutter keeping ; 

Such, in their blaze of youth, those two 
Who met with hearts all wonder-leaping. 

Wild creatures, full of love ! — can you 
Recall it ? ' 

' Oh ! — that scarf of yours 
Whose gold fringe caught in the folding-doors. 
A light laugh passed — I hear it now, 
I see your grave and gracious brow ; 
You stood — your silence had a charm — 
The torn scarf drooping from your arm. 
Near you I passed, and your mute glance 
Followed — my soul grew bold at once. 
" Give me the scarf 1 " You gave, and bowed, 

With but one moment's meeting eyes ; 
That night, despairing 'midst the crowd. 

My heart had said, in secret sighs : 
" I am a princess ! Love's warm breath 

May never melt the stone to life^ 
No heart will bleed itself to death. 

Or swoon with bliss, to call me wife." 
All changed at once ! ' 
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' From earth to sky ! 
How beautiful my princess ! I 
Triumphant o'er humanity ! 
I boy-like rash who climbed to rend 

One spray from that high-flowering tree. 
And dreamt not how that tree would bend 

And yield up all its sweets to me. — 
That niche where — is not this the same ? — 

We sat when all that ruin came, — 
So oft had sat — no, not secure, 
'Twixt shame and dread, yet all the more 
Blest till life's very springs ran o'er. 

You turned against that curtain's fold 
Your girlish cheek's deep flush before 

Love-looks that nothing could make cold- 
Not e'en the death behind the door. 
Should it too suddenly unclose — 
Since there each footstep was a foe's. 
E'en if a child came dancing in. 
You shivered like condemned sin, 
And sternly I choked down, within 
The teeth fast-clenched, my swelling heart, 
That nought might wring my lips apart. 
Why weep ? I grieve not — I was proud ; 
For e'en the rack had but avowed 
That dream a consecrated truth. — 
Not he, the man who killed my youth. 
And flung its corpse to rot deep down. 
Could that imperial past uncrown ; 
Nor bar out shapes whose strange delight 

Made that foul coop, that frozen hutch, 
Breathe balmy like a warm June night — 

A dream of whisper, look, and touch. 
But my brain reeled beneath the weight 
Of all that past of love and hate ; 
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A fire the soul could not contain 

Ran scorching out through pulse and vein, 

Till the worst torture heart could bear 

Was in that name of Amalie ; 
And grinning masks had looks more fair 

Than hers I shook and groaned to see.' 



' And she ? No ! Heaven, too just to spare 

Your sorrow's cause, gave her her share. 

I was not penned in gaol or cell, 

I thus had lived too calm, too well. 

So in my place, amidst the great, 

I lived — no, I decayed — in state. 

All knew the secret none would name, 

For they were tender of my shame. 

At fetes my maidens did their best, 

And when the living ghost was drest, 

Would whisper, as in checked delight, 

" How well the Princess looks to-night ! " 

And then those circles — the set speech 

To each and the reply from each, 

" Your Highness honours me ! " — Oh, you ! 
You talked not thus — what art could teach 

That language ? how had you that true 
Fresh being ? whence, if it should chance 
In those grave spheres that glance wooed glance 
Freely, or real smiles dared break loose. 
And tones re-found their natural use. 
And jests caught laughter, all at once 
Knew you were there, — but never since 

Hath it been so ' 

' Was this your life ? 
Alas ! why were you not a wife ? ' 
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' A wife ! a wife ! — who would dare wed 

The heartless ruin Love had made ? 
Who drag the phantom from the bed 

Where her dead Passion had been laid ? 
Who see the pale wretch kneel, and dare 
Break in upon the lifelong prayer, 
Fixed into one same groan each night, 

That God would, while her body slept. 
Transport it from this world's loathed light 

To where her soul its vigil kept — 
Your dungeon ! There ! O there ! how sweet ! 
A fond slave, fettered at your feet — 

Then had I been a wife indeed ! 
At first, with some dim hope that grew 
From dreams what woman's love can do, 
I tried to keep my bloom for you. 
But the vague Time that held my trust 
Went ever crumbling charms to dust. 

And so I nerved myself to read 
Time's sure defacement in my glass, 
To see your darling from it pass. 
And a bleached likeness shade by shade 
Come in the place of that fair maid. — 
'Twas little all ! I look on you. 
And hear you grieve that I was true.' 

' Nay, as we grieve but o'er some story 
Of passion's tender, tragic glory, 
By bitter fate martyred and sainted — 
And say 'tis all too sadly painted. 
Well, well, the story 's ended — you 

May sleep the rest of life away ; 
And I will try what I can do 

With all this crippled strength one day.' 
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' Ah, hush — my brother ' 

' Is that he ? 
Is that the King? then are not we 
The only victims, as it seems ? 
Why ! see the face by which my dreams 
Were poisoned, when I called on sleep 
To set me for a few hours free — 
There on my prison floor stood he, 
Half god, half devil ! sneering there. 
With those hard eyes that bade despair, 
And that cold, delicate, cynic tone, 
Counting the years I had to groan 
There, in my dungeon, to his throne. 
And I was chained ! with all my will 
The hideous thing I could not kill. 
Now I could hail him as we stand. 
Call him old friend and shake his hand. 
Pale, grey, and almost meek he looks, 
Like a sage withered o'er his books. 
My locks are whiter though than Fear 
And Hate have made his. — I am here. 
The Baron Trenck, sire, at your feet 

All he has left of life to lay, 
And with his service, as is meet, 

Your mercy, lately shown, repay.' 

' Father ! 'twas just the dream should fly ; 
I lived for it, and now can die ! ' 



PART III 
MISCELLANIES 



BEAUTY'S PICTURE GALLERY 



I SLEPT, surprised by the dusk in May, 

In an old green garden that no one knew, 
And I wakened, how I cannot say, 
In a gallery glowing with more than day. 

Long as a forest avenue. 
Had I — I know not — ere closing my eyes, 
Seen a long palace front arise 
In the distance, facing the sunset skies, 
That blazed on the windows till each became 
A quivering square of golden flame ? 

II 

The pavement, o'er which the foot slides light, 

Is like treading o'er a sky at night, 

Marbled over with black and white ; 

The rafters shoot upward out of sight, 

And into a fretwork of branches grow. 

Where golden foliage and fruitage glow. 

The walls are a painted Paradise, 

With panels of delicate device ; 

And treasures the dim recesses crowd, 

As shells make the twilight sea-caves proud. 

Tables whose silver feet sustain 

Polished marbles of richest vein, 

And slabs of Indian ivory made. 

Stripe by stripe with amber laid — 
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Amber from Scandinavian seas, 

The fragrant teardrops of the pine, 
Left under the waves by long-perished trees ; 

There bowls of the dew-white porcelain fine, 
Stand, so transparent in their hue. 
Rosy gleams the finger through. 
There, too, are urns of alabaster, 

Moulded Uke the great pear-shaped pearls, 
Where the Syrian slave, for his Roman master, 

Burned spices that steamed in odorous curls. 
And lamps, with their azure flame ascending 

From a marble lily flower and stem — 
Round the base are silver vine-leaves bending. 

While the oil is held in a hollow gem. 



Ill 

But I looked to the other side, and then 

My half-burnt eyes grew cool again, 

With a richer wonder to be full — 

Life, human life, is so beautiful ! 

Betwixt jasper pillars fluted with gold, 

A heaven of sweet faces seemed to unfold — 

Nymph, houri, angel, fairy, and fury. 

Goddess of song, and saint of story ; 

And last, the fair spiritual warmed into woman. 

Whose lips in their sweetness or scorning are 

human. 
In these, with all their distinct renowns, 
Beauty looked on me from all her crowns ; 
And all her lovely seasons I see, 
From the Crescent's white faint infancy, 
Swelling through weeks of gathering light, 
To the full fair orb that queens it o'er night. 
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IV 

What wand had charmed them into their places ? 
For I knew again, in those speechless faces, 
My heart's pure poems, long-laid-up themes : 
Some made by fancy of gold-dews and gleams, 
Some fetched by night from her cave of dreams. 
A mystic likeness came out, from the shade 

Of the past, as face after face I scanned — 
To some who, once loved, for ever had laid 

On my life the clasp of their soft hand ; 
Some, met in the street of life, anon 

Had turned a corner, and vanished so — 
Charming me, in their passing on, 

Though but with a spirit's touch-and-go. 
And some in the crypts of history lay. 
Yet looked toward the light with a smile to say, 
' Shine here on me, and show I was fair,' — 
The light glides down ages, still touching them 
there. 



In a cedar-dusk, outside Paradise 

Lie stately forms half turned from the skies. 

And the garden mount with its gate forbidden ; 

As if that sad light to keep from them hidden, 

Bends in mother-majesty forlorn 

Eve's unqueened head o'er her queenly first-born. 

Faces those Daughters of Morning have 

Grand as the lines of a temple front. 
When the sun gilds the snow-white architrave, 

Fine as the streaks I could scarcely count 
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On the onyx, pencilled with tender grace, 

Or the white-veined leaf of a hyacinth ; 

And their wooers were they who carved on the 

plinth 
Of the world's old pillars — yea, up from the base 

To the top overwaved by eagle wings, 

The names that cycle to cycle sings, 

The last of gods and the first of kings. 
Then I looked from these and their sphynx-like 
eyes. 

Whose secret was lost in the judgment waters, 
To the blossom of the centuries — 

England's consummate crown of daughters. 
Reared like a flower to our summers unknown, 
In a summer caught and caged of its own, 
Where fed by that crystal-shut air ideal, 

As in an Eden whose growths assume 
Rich garlands for nature's hymenseal. 

It breaks to a shining cluster of bloom. 



A daughter of joy-loving Venice was one, 
With a cheek like a peach steeped in the sun — 

The sun that layers of lustre sheds 
On the shining strings of her hair undone, 

Like soft Brusa silk whose yellow threads 
Are wrapt round a vial to enclose 
The soul of eastern jasmine or rose. 
Soft witch ! child of sleepy, dreamy passion. 
With hate in her too, in her languid fashion ; 

But now all meek calm, her senses hushing. 
To keep that last lute-note in her soul, 
That last splash of the wave as it yearned to roll 
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Up her palace-steps, and the oar's last touch 

That fell stilled on the marble's velvet moss- 
cushion, 
Like an addio sighed from the gondola, such 
As she heard in her balcony's bower, a shade 

Of garlanded pillars, where mocking their teacher 
Her nightingales sang back the serenade, 

That now but in dreams of sound can reach her; 
So closely her arm the drooped head surrounds — 

Asleep like some beauteous forest creature. 
That, in still new coils and closer rounds 

Filling up all its thymy nest. 

Winds itself into yet richer rest. 



VII 

Lo ! the brightest of Persian harem queens. 

Cradled in roses of which she is weary. 
And a Moorish sorceress, who over her leans, 

Flashing strange hopes to those eyes of a Peri. 
Caught in a paradise of pearls 
From broidered slipper to dark scented curls, 
All splendour hath she to herself gathered up. 
Like a vintage pressed into one gold cup. 
Burns on her brow of all gems the prince. 

Through its pores with molten lustre fed 
That streams to its core in rainbow tints, 
As those dreams to her heart in low, warbled 
hints. 

By her mystic smile interpreted. 
While listening, she holds an Arabian shell 

With a perfume shut in its deep, smooth cup. 
Like that the white lily-vase keeps in its cell ; 

But this into soul and sense steals up. 
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A scent turned to flame, her brain to smother, 
And still sings the one, still smiles the other ; 
While Love with his hand on the curtained door 
Stands awatch till he knows his game secure. 

VIII 

And there — what devil delights to make 

Man lose his soul for such woman's sake ? — 

A beautiful and wicked face, 

With pale, cruel cheek, and the lips' sharp grace 

Curled down as if 'twere a serpent's sting ; 

And the eyes — black clouds whence flame-jets 

spring. 
Such is the murdress,i — one knee she keeps 
Fixed on the bed where her victim sleeps ; 
One hand draws the scimitar, bloodless yet, 

The other folds back her flowing sleeve ; 
Eyes, eyebrow, and mouth are burningly set 

In one horrible thought that seems to cleave 
To every curve of the lovely lips 

Where a kiss may have left its soft impression : 
I would rather stand where a tigress slips 
Her noose, all one flame from head to feet. 
Than that face of delicious beauty meet 

In its hour of full, of fiend possession ! 

IX 

The south rears sibyls, but vestals the north ; 
Long twilights and mountain mists gave birth 
To her with the glances serene and slow. 
And the maiden forehead that doth show 
Like the infant Dian's crescent snow. 

' See a picture of Judith in the Palais du Luxembourg. 
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Through the paths of men, she walks so high 

And cold, in her conquering purity. 

We view her as though with heaven between us : 

Calm as that statue, Saint or Venus, 

With the small head that seems so lightly to 

tower 
O'er the neck like the stem of a stately flower — 
Gentleness crowning a queenly power. 
Passionless mystery ! love vainly sighs 
To pass the cold distance to those clear eyes. 



But there were other fair maiden-creatureS; — 
Those young and tender yet passionate natures, 
In which lives a spirit that rends them in pieces. 

Like a witch-flame pent in a delicate vase, 
Or the sea when its shining slumber ceases, 

And the storm rushes up through its doors of 
glass. 
Strange sea, with its will not and its will. 

And passion even in its repose — 
Whilst dimpling, smiling, and glittering, still 

A tremor of feeling over it flows ; 
And a swelling impulse longingly 
Hurries its waves to the shore to die. 
Such is the love, whose sigh-whispered tale 
First lives in the bloom, then turns it pale, 
The rapture that runs like a beauteous snake 
Through the frame, but leaves heartache and then 

heart-break ; 
The grief that sits cold in the shade like a nun, 
Yet draws to her others out of the sun. 
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Through the silver veil of her tears, her face 
Has a smile to whose paleness power is given, 

No less than to that victorious grace 
That dazzles and darts like a flash from heaven, 

That something that will not be forsaken, 

Worshipped in vain, yet with worship unshaken. 

For love holds a tyrannous law of his own, 

Severest to those who best obey ; 

Hearts to the beautiful heartless are thrown 

To crush, as the panther tosses her prey. 



XI 

Hush ! do they breathe ? as with thoughts astir. 
And dawnings of movement that yet demur. 
Eyes open, lips tremble, hair's light rings 
Move with a wind, like the snow-soft wings 
In a dovecote's half-wakened flutterings. 
Some flush to full life, some pulses beat slowly 
To a touch that shall soon untrance them wholly. 
And whence come these forms? a lengthened train 

Into the gallery pouring slow. 
Soundlessly o'er the marble plain, 

Like a herd of deer o'er a field of snow. 
From some entrance unseen doth the march begin. 

As through an archway of rock the foam 
Shines white, and wave after wave floats in 

From behind, underneath its basalt dome. 
Then breaks the mute crowd, and one by one 
They pause, as if their work was done. 
Each, with a sudden sad recognition 

In eyes and gesture, makes his choice, 
Fixed where of old was his life's whole mission ; 

But if they speak, 'tis with the voice 
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Of those who earth's language have foregone, 

Long lost in Erebus' twilight tracts, 
And but reach the half-articulate groan 

Of the pinewoods and the cataracts, 
Or the blast of Orion's spectral horn 
From hills where, a streak in skies forlorn. 
Lies the red of the never-wakened morn. 



XII 

Pictures and shadows ! on cloudy ground 

The mimic strife of hearts engages ; 
Those are the Beauties the world hath crowned, 

And these are the Lovers of ages. 
The types are a thousand. — One kneels down, 
Bowing the faint gold of a crown ; 
One is a scornful soldier who groans 
Through a visor, ashamed that his battle-tones 
Should sink to the cadence of fever-moans ; 
One stands silently apart. 
Locking his arms o'er his boiling heart — 
He is revolving the sudden stroke 
That shall free him from some light smiler's yoke. 
The poet who walks in heaven and sees. 
Among the Olympian palm-trees. 
White vests and gold frontals of goddesses, 
Drops gladly down from that star-paved way 
To the feet of some child of every day. 
Nor crime nor death, nor the world's gross vapours, 
Extinguish those magical love-tapers ; 
Some gentle woman-star presides 
O'er the roughest life and the wildest tides, 
Whose heart, a sealed-up casket of love, 
Is hers by the right of treasure-trove. 
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XIII 

I watched, through life's coverts, love's mystery. 

Its course, self-betrayed in glimpses, run : 
Sometimes I tracked its pitiful history 

Through the dark drama of one life undone. 
Sometimes a moment of meeting eyes 
Magnetised two destinies. 
Or two souls, that yearned the sweet thought to 

own. 
Died each in a prison of silence alone. 
Birth -sundered by fortune, then joined as in 
spite, 

Or by Nature too wholly unallied, 
Some met and drew close, yet could not unite, 

Embraced but were not identified. 
Though hid from the world by that embrace, 
Each felt the fatal, dissevering space 
That their hearts could never overleap 
Nor draw each other across — too deep 
Was the gulf to be filled by the tears they weep. 



XIV 

Oh, sore is the wakening from love's long trance, 

To stand in a sorrowful amaze 
With a dull and disenchanted glance 

Before the idol of other days ! 
She may be fair, but the charm 's forgot, 
The passion 's dried up, they feel it not. 
That pale, ghostly face, which cold and hard, 
Like frosty moonlight, no more can guard 
The hollow, loveless heart from sight — 
Is that the face of their delight. 
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That seen through the halo youth's passion throws, 

Glowed with the richness of a rose ? 

Yet since their golden time is o'er 

With that gift to dream, that will to adore, 

They grieve that the charm can cheat no more. 

There one, repenting his youth's wild tears. 

With a stern self- blame for those squandered 

years, 
Looks on the face that fooled him so. 
And lets all its vain allurements go. 
With chastened desires for the years to be, 
He thanks the stern mercy that struck him free. 



XV 

Hour after hour has stolen away : 

The gallery's richness turns to gray. 

The pictures are blanks — those forms, where are 

they? 
Has, behind some canvas, a sliding panel 
Let them out by its secret channel ? 
Or have they melted to such a sound 

As when the ice-seas unmarble, to throes 
Of solemn music heard all round 

From the mountains of dissolving snows ? 
Are they gone like a breath to worlds beyond 

search ? 
Or lost like the figures in a church, 
That step by step went circling round. 
While the organ murmur gave sound by sound, 
Trembling its tender accompaniment. 
Till it dies with a sigh like a penitent ; 
And the tapers are quenched around the shrine, 
And the chancel is left in a dark divine, 
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Where the altar's gold shines dimly solemn 
O'er marble angel and shadowy column, 
And, swept away through a side door, 
The saintly procession is seen no more ? 



XVI 

Yet, through my half trance, that murmur — heard 
Ere they vanished — lingered like love's last word. 
Then grew to a gust of many voices — 

Many voices singing together : 
First they seemed but the woodland's noises 

In a night of dismal weather, 
Whence here and there a note emerges 

Of such flute-toned mockery as we hear 
When the blackbird through the stormy surges 

Sings his defiance constant and clear ; 
Or a voice flung out in sudden daring. 

Like the nightingale's one sweet cry of rapture. 
Proclaims that after years of despairing, 

The crowning bliss is within his capture. 

XVII 

It ceased, and I woke ; yet, one sound from the other 
Sharply cleft off, each song from his brother — 
Here and there would some single strain 
Take root and branch forth in my quickening brain, 
And the song blossomed out to such marvellous 

speech, 
I learnt the tale and the fate of each. 



SONGS OF THE LOVERS 
THE EXILE 



With their frothed angry snow, the rough green 
waves 

Call me, my half-year's voyage to begin ; 
You see not where my spirit stands and braves 

The worse convulsions that awake within ; 
While on the verge of more than death I stand, 
You wave not e'en a careless parting hand. 

Yet cast me not from all your thoughts, lost love ! 

I speak to you who speak no more to me ; 
Two icebergs in the two far poles that move 

Are not more severed, not more strange than we 
Who, once like two green shoots in one spring 

weather. 
With hope's soft tendrils twined our lives together. 

Yet still to that dear name I keep my right. 
Graved in the past where all life's records lie ; 

'Tis not destroyed because rolled up from sight, 
But sealed with God's own seal — Eternity. 

I was your love in that immortal Past, 

And so I am, and shall be to the last. 

K 
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Still to my heart your silver farewell sighs 

Its soft ' God bless you ! ' ne'er to be renewed, 

And still those last looks cross my reveries 
Of tender grief so tenderly subdued. 

A life's adieu I read not in them then, 

I felt beneath warm smiles that said ' We meet again.' 

I know there lives alike in either heart 
What still must love — ourselves it may not be — 

A self-willed being, aching there apart, 
A hateful hope, a brain-sick memory, 

A charm that comes at dead midnight, a touch 

Soft as the woodbine's clasp — day dares not dream of 
such. 

Yes, still I haunt you, still am in your mind, 
It may be as a devil, whom your eyes 

Shun and yet seek, in a strange awe, to find 
The secret of the saint's supposed disguise. 

When you forget me, all my hopes you kill — 

Oh, curse my image, but preserve it still ! 

Belovfed ! O belovfed ! must this cry 

Dry up in silence, as a drop in dust ? 
Mute air ! transform it to a melody 

That shall fleet by her like a balmy gust. 
Bearing no name but murmuring of the past. 
And leaving tears behind and thoughts that tears 
outlast. 

I go to other worlds, — like a track lost 
In forests, my whole life shall disappear, 

Nor, o'er those ocean-miles on miles once cross'd, 
Will my name ever float into your ear. 
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Yours in the old world left behind will look 

To me like one read once in some old fairy-book. 

But yet I shall return — we meet again : 
The grave that in some forest of the west 

I see across a gulf of labours vain, 
Will not detain me in its perfect rest, 

Where many a wearied ghost might fain be laid — 

First mortal guest of that old nameless shade. 

I shall arise, because I cannot stay, 

That moment, craved through disappointed years,* 
That spot, to which the body found no way. 

The spirit shivering from immortal spheres 
Shall reach at last ; to thee in dreams of sleep 
The phantom-wanderer shall come back and weep. 



Across the ocean, love, I go, 

In whose vast tomb of foam must die 
All our past life, and buried so, 

A boundless death between us lie. 
Yet o'er the brine, yet o'er the brine, 
May I not bear one word of thine ? 

Seal down the throbbing of my heart 
With one dear farewell on my lips ; 

Though sore and wounded it must part, 
Leaving all hope in black eclipse. 

It will not burst, it will not burst, 

If life from thee have touched it first. 
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I dare my fancies shape and name 
Because 'tis all impossible ; 

'Tis but a dream these pictures frame, 
And with that dream I sport at will. 

We shall not meet, we shall not meet. 

The thought is mad, because so sweet ! 



Ill 

We shall not meet, we shall not meet — 
Hope was long dying, but 'tis dead ; 

How well can lover's fancy cheat ! 
I knew not then, whate'er I said, 

How weak, soft-hearted woman can 

Be stronger in her scorn than man. 

I wonder now when I recall 

How I could hope from year to year, 
For now I understand it all — 

My bliss was ne'er one moment near. 
Yet still, as dreaming, I repeat. 
We shall not meet, we shall not meet. 

Ah ! when so long we 've sighed and yearned. 

The idle habit will not go ; 
Till death have love to ashes turned. 

Though I abjure the thought, I know 
My dying lips will moan it yet — 
We have not met, we have not met. 
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LADY MARY 

Sweet Lady Mary, empress and fairy, 
It makes the heart ache thy smile to see, 

Knowing it given for no one's heaven. 
Since woman's true soul is not in thee. 

Queen of bright things, on fire-fly wings. 
Thou flashest by us, gone like the wind, 

Only thy laughter, to us gazing after, 
Gazing and longing, is left behind. 

If we should find thee, how should we bind thee ? 

Crush thee with roses, blind with a ray ? 
With sunbeams fetter ? or, had we better 

Melt thee by tears to human clay ? 

For through thy frame of volatile flame 
Glimpses of sweetness have sometimes smiled — 

I might have won thee to dote upon me 
Hadst thou but been my sister or child ! 

But woe to my folly undoing me wholly, 
Wondering and craving what was above me, 

A thing born to roam I took to my home. 
And vainly laboured to make it love me. 

Thou wert too beauteous to bow duteous. 
Thyself men's idol, at one poor shrine ; 

Thou wert too gifted, not to be lifted 
O'er a dull earthly spirit like mine. 
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Oh, wert thou a star, enqueened afar 

In its aerial dusky height, 
Then might we admire thee, not desire thee, 

Might without heartache see thy light. 

Or would thou hadst grown in nooks of thy own, 
A sweet cottage-primrose all apart, 

Then had I laid thee to shelter and shade thee. 
Love's tender nursling, on my heart. 



ELINOR 

ELI^fOR, had you known me when 

I loved your sister who is gone. 
You had not then of mortal men 

Called me the dullest you had known. 

Or had you seen me o'er her cofifin. 
Like the dead watching by the dead. 

You would not use that playful scoffing — 
You 'd speak as by her dying bed. 

Elinor, could you guess the stir 
My closed-up heart can hardly hold 

When you put on a look like her, 

You would not think me hard and cold. 

Or could you dream what hope and healing 
I from your pity yet might gain, 

You would not feel — as now you 're feeling— 
That I 'm too old to love again. 
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I WAS NOT BORN TO BE 
YOUR SCORN 



I WAS not born to be your scorn, 

Though for a while that part I 've played ; 
But you in me shall learn to see 

Something you dare not scorn, fair maid ! 

Tossed like the spray of waves at play 

On eddies of your own caprice. 
You could not choose me, nor refuse me — 

Now both be fixed, and both at peace. 

Me prompts not pride the truth to hide, 
I know that I have dearly loved you — 

I own it, though now too I know 
That never has my passion moved you. 

But let us now true friendship vow, 

Whose changeless calm, secured from fate. 

Makes better hfe than this blind strife 
Of frowns and smiles, of love and hate. 

You 're young and fair, and strange to care ; — 
When time with truer, nobler growth 

Destroys the weeds youth's folly breeds, 
You may be blest and blessing both. 
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CHANGES 

I HAVE loved you : brain and heart 

I gave up to be 
Servants to your will, your art — 

What was that to thee ? 

Still I loved you : heart and brain 

Now droop utterly, 
Sick of struggles made in vain — 

What is that to thee? 

You have scorned me : now you say 

That 'tis sad to see 
One so changed, so worn and gray — 

What is that to me ? 



TO AIMEE 

I LOVE, I love ! and love I must. 

Till pain has ground my heart to dust ; 

A burning altar is this heart — 

To ashes it must burn ere love depart. 

I never thought to wear this chain, 

I never dreamt to love in vain ; 

Thy charm ne'er wooed a haughtier spirit, 

Locked in the stronghold of its conscious merit. 
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Now, humbled to the lowest place, 
I make no claim, I sue for grace. 
And if it come not, I remain 
Still at thy feet for leave to love in vain. 

Thou canst not understand this passion ? 
Thou think'st thy heart of other fashion ? 
Yet in thine eyes' still flames, I mark 
What summer lightnings sleep to wake in Passion's 
dark. 

And that young brow so pale and clear 

Seems made for Grief's imperial sphere ; 

Thou 'It live, calm wonderer ! to the day 

When thou shalt learn it all— God help thee as He may ! 



THE ARTIST'S LOVE 

One, two, three ! O how the minutes toll, 
Ticking, ticking my slow tortures out : 
Speak, O cruel silence ! ere my soul. 

Through your lingering, die of the long doubt. 
Waiting till alike 
Loud the hour shall strike. 
And my whispered doom shall stun me, like a shout. 

Angel ! angel ! spare me ! look not so 

Hopelessly, remorselessly divine. 
With that pity for the frantic woe 

Prostrate and imploring at your shrine, 
And that smile that tells. 
Sweet though it be else. 
How you cannot feel this wound of mine. 
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Weep, if my wild words your softness scare ! 

Shrink back from my pain ! — that will subdue it 
To a gentler care your pain to spare — 
For this hurt, I know you would not do it. 
Could you find aright 
How my grief you might 
Turn to thankful gladness and not rue it ! 



Though 'tis bounded, charming is your nature ! 
Though you love the homage that you claim, 
Though you flutter on, a sylph-like creature, 
Life and movement without strength or aim, 
Seeming all alight 
With quick sparkles bright, 
Mobile, vacillating like a flame ; 



Though a greenhouse flower, by art refined. 

Made a show of, you are still a flower. 
With the sweet conditions of your kind, 
Clustering charms that open hour by hour. 
Bud, and leaf, and bloom, 
Tendril and perfume. 
Graceful adjuncts of the woman's dower. 



My white jessamine ! — Darling ! when you came 

To my studio, did you not discover 
A grave love of art and faith in fame. 

Kindled at your face to hopes soon over ? 

For that visioned saint, 

That I thought to paint. 

Into woman turned, and artist into lover ! 
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Yet I '11 finish it, — there ! seated low, 

Black silk robe the wavy form defining. 
Up from which white neck and shoulders grow, 
On whose folds rich moss-rose buds are shining 
In a fragrant cluster. 
And the throat's smooth lustre, 
And the slight black ribbon round it twining, 

Eyes uplooking, light in softness drowned. 

With a sideways smile, and upturned face, 
Showing just the cheek's smooth childlike round. 
Just the small chin's delicate curved grace — 
Though you turn away. 
Though your eyes' bright play 
Is half-veiled, you root me to my place. 

Nonsense all ! these words have many said ; 

Pleased, but little moved, you smiled at each, 
With the daily tribute honey-fed, 

Whence it came indifferent — could it reach 
Your perceptions, how 
Through such phrases now 
All my heart breaks with a deeper speech ? 

No : and you are weary, and I still 

In your kindness would retain a part — 
I may yet a true friend's office fill, — 
But time hastens, I must to my art. 
So I leave you ; blest 
Be to-night your rest ; 
Look not sadly, — O my God ! this heart ! 



THE HARVEST OF HOPE 

With dry, hot smile, o'er all things reigns 

The sunny, gusty August day ; 
O'er cornfields whence the staggering wains 

Bear the deep yellow sheaves away ; 

In hedges rich with wild bright bells. 
Berries, and twining leaf, and stem, 

The bindweed's delicate-coloured shells. 
The endive with its clear blue gem ; 

Orchards where, high above the road. 
The rose-cheeked apples as we pass. 

Shining through leaves, the branches load. 
Or lie all tumbled in the grass ; 

The long white road where by warm gales 
The fluttering hedgerow leaves are fanned ; 

The long straight river with its sails, 
'Twixt level meads a shining band ; 

And the far landscape-range where gleams 
With purple shade of woods mix free, 

From white sandstrips and streaks of streams, 
And, last of all, the silver sea. 

Where through the corn a path 's just seen, 

I see a weeping maiden go : 
I think she there when wheat was green 

Went not so sadly, though as slow. 

166 
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A joyous lover by her walked 

And pointed to the ripening ears ; 

She blushed, foreseeing, as he talked, 
A harvest of delightful years. 

On fire with song, a lark glanced up, 
Heedless she heard its silver streams ; 

Her spirit drank, as from a cup, 
The unheard melodies of dreams. 

A while they part, yet parting pains 

But flash through joys that will not part ; 

Nature, that steeps the woodland, reigns. 
All fiery summer, in her heart. 

Youth dreams in rapturous melancholy 
A life where lovie's whole joys expand, 

A vista fabulous yet holy. 

Something 'twixt heaven and fairy-land. 

She wanders through the long wood walks, 
'Mid seeded grass and billowy fern, 

And there a spirit with her talks. 

And pours out joy from hope's full urn. 

And oft her step entranced halts 

Where glooms and brightnesses unite, 

Where green and gold, through leafy vaults 
And pillared stems, shoot shafts of light. 

Peace wraps the hills — the voiceless sleep 
That holds the burning, dreaming noon, 

With light and heat at heart, and deep 
Repose outside — to break too soon — 
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Too soon — for o'er her heart's warm hours, 
And o'er the landscape, swell and stream 

Billows of blackening clouds, and showers 
Melt all the pictures into steam. 



Fears grow, hope dies, tears gather — now 
Through months of mist chill autumn creeps ; 

Another picture shows me how 

That summer-love his promise keeps. 

Lo 1 through long streets and twisted lanes, 
Where all with splashing rain is dim, 

That drips from roofs, mists thick the panes. 
Floods gutters and makes pavement swim. 

Now wild she runs, now slowly steals 

By one blank house — what would she there ? 

Alas ! she knows not, but she feels 
A vexing spirit driving her. 

Elsewhere she cannot rest : she knows 

That he is there, within, within ; 
So hooded close from sight she goes, 

And shivering as with conscious sin. 

'Tis well that now dusk evening shrouds 
Her form from each once reverent eye, 

That saw her dance in rainbow clouds, 
Half-angel and half-butterfly. 

O bitter change ! at that charmed door 
On which she strains her maddened eye. 

Others may knock, of entrance sure, 
She like a stranger passes by. 
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Poor outcast ! hard as those street stones 

Thy lover is become to thee ; 
Cry out thy heart — pierced by thy groans 

If those doors soften, so will he. 

I look in fancy on ; and bank, 
Path, field, all white with frozen snow. 

Seem smoothed to one, and through the blank 
I see a weeping mother go. 

Sad bridal those slow bells proclaim, 

Youth's and the grave's ! — she, while she weeps, 
Recalling that poor wasted frame. 

Thanks mercy for one heart that sleeps. 



HADDON HALL 

Oh, wilt thou fly, Lady Dora, 

Our Dora of Haddon Hall ? 
Where can beauty's queen rose be cherished securer, 

Than where its tower-shadows fall ? 
Or love dream out days of ambrosia purer. 

Than if counted in Haddon Hall ? 

Oh, creature of bloom and flame. 

Beauty and passion together ! 
Is happiness grown to thee so tame ? 

Art thou tired of azure weather ? 
Cast out in the storm, shall thy name and fame 

Be whirled far off like a feather ? 

Thou canst not come back, Lady Dora — 

As soon be a child again — 
When the long leave is taken, the home forsaken, 

Like a friend imploring in vain 
With sweet wronged face — canst thou find no place 

In thy heart for a moment of pain ? 

The traveller who passing it sees. 

High up, the gray tower and wall 
Look out from a summer glory of trees — 

Though years o'er the picture fall, 
'Twill rise on his sleep, like an isle from the deep, 

That beautiful Haddon Hall ! 

160 
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A splendour of greenness will cover 

The crest and the slope of the hill, 
And meadows with flocks whitened over, 

Shot through by the shine of the rill 
In its pearly zig-zags — soft cloud-flakes hover 

Over head in the blue and the still. 

Oriel, and muUion, and archway of stone 

Are set in soft emerald shade. 
Behind the light green is a blackness thrown 

By a ghostly yew walk made, 
Where fairy ferns and long creepers have 
grown 

Half-way up the balustrade. 

But thou, when dull spectres encumber 
Thy world, from life's prime to the pall. 

Thou only that image must number 
With things thou dar'st not recall — 

Thou only must pray, ere thou slumber, 
To dream not of Haddon Hall. 

No more shall the kingfisher flit from thy feet 

O'er the bridge where hazels embrace, 
Nor the huntsman's portrait front thy seat 

At the banquet on the dais. 
With the bugle, the eye-watching dog at his feet. 

Long locks and the collar's lace. 
Nor thou, from the oriel's sunned retreat, 

See thy father lead the chase. 

The heir, thy rude kinsman, shall clutch 
Thy manors with spendthrift laughter; 

L 
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Thy parents, grown old with grief overmuch, 
Shall die, yet not ask for their daughter. 

Oh, sure to the hold, as sweet to the touch, 
Should be the promised Hereafter ! 

The Falc'ner who drew to his hand the shy 

Proud bird with his call-note gay — 
The Wizard who looked with his slow melting eye 

All life save passion away — 
The Knight who caught the girl's heart with a sigh. 

Will he hold it as treasure or prey ? 

Lost bark, with thy butterfly sail 

On the wide strange sea adrift. 
When, like sea nymphs turned to foam-phantoms 
pale. 

Thick spray-wreaths their columns lift — 
Will the flash of those eyes under blind black skies. 

Guide thee safe past the rocky rift ? 
He burned for the captive, forbidden prize — 

Will he value the light free gift ? 

Ah ! how would the sweet crimson scorn 

Fly up thy cheek at the doubt. 
Half play, half anger, the smile would burn. 

Till the grave reply spoke out 
Through gentle phrases a purpose stern, 

With light fancies wreathed about. 

' Hast thou heard of the mysteries 

Of the rock's black heart profound, 
Carved out into endless palaces, 

A strange pomp underground. 
That none but the dumb King Midnight sees, 

Down there immortally crowned ? 
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' Domed, arched, and pillared, the wonder extends, 

And still from huge hall to hall, 
A narrow unearthly passage wends 

Betwixt black water and wall. 
While the dark despairing torrent that sends 

Its dreary anger through all. 
Goes on with an unseen rumbling, and ends 

In a horrible waterfall ! 

' If now, " Let us come," he should say, 
" To the mountain-shut world below. 

Start on that ghastly water-way, 
Alone with our love and our woe. 

And glide in the darkness from life away " — 
My heart would smile back, " Let us go ! " ' 



They have met once more in those wild rose bowers 

That she now but longs to forsake, 
The day has dragged on its crawling hours, 

Coil after coil, like a snake ; 
They care not to shut, those bright-eyed flowers. 

Nor the sleepy stars to wake ; 
But he watches long shadows fall from the towers, 
And the birds' ' adieu ' from the brake. 

Alone — for a minute was all they dare. 

So meeting, with danger so nigh ; 
And as a red rose-leaf through the air 

Floats softly and silently 
In through the porch, flushed, trembling, and fair. 

The Lady Dora steals by. 

A rose-cloud is floating up o'er the hill, 
Last blush ere the day turns pale. 
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The moon rises silvery, pure, and chill, 

A vestal with tears on her veil — 
But the soft white goes deepening to gold, until 

A glory hangs over the dale. 

And she lights up the mystery of boughs 

With a shadowy, pearly charm — 
'Tis owl-time now, and the flittermouse 

Goes gray through the dusky calm ; 
His thin, ghostly shriek is heard nigh the 
house. 

But none hears a boding of harm. 

Now the stars with their glittering myriad-stare 

Are hurrying into the skies ; 
Now bound, eager heart ! for a low, sweet air 

Leads in the loud revelries ; 
Unbidden, thou yet mayst mingle there 

'Midst a hundred careless eyes. 

Aloof stands one dancer, a mask on his face. 

In the gallery of the ball ; 
He notes his own darling's drifting grace. 

Like a snow-cloud, down the hall — 
A mist of pearls, and of long light curls, 

And silvery robes over all ! 

She must vanish unmissed— a star in the dark — 

To rise again only for him ; 
Unmissed — yet whom else can all eyes mark ? 

Fear not — in the blaze the dim 
White violet 's lost — she '11 fleet like a spark. 

Or a pearl o'er the fountain's brim. 
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She has seen him too — back starts her eye — 
Though she turns to the one at her side, 

He knows the clash of anguish and joy 
That smile flamed up to hide — 

So turns from his long-sought nest the boy, 
Lest by others it be descried ! 

He dares dance a measure with her, he dares 
Touch her hand so trembling and cold. 

Still looks she not on him, she scarcely bears 
The secret their two hands hold — 

Loud, louder the music, she fancies, declares 
What first such a whisper told ! 

The tapers that glitter along a field 

Of rich device on the wall. 
Carved wreaths encircling scutcheon and shield, 

As she dances by, — may all 
One by one flare out the thing concealed. 

With a tongue of flame to the hall ! 

She 's skimming on to a chasm's brink — 

In a dream her foot unsure 
May slide the one step too far, may sink 

Through a suddenly-opened floor — 
Oh, but for the end ! where the secret friend 

Awaits her, yon small side-door ! 

A low, round-arched postern undone, 

Stone-steps and a black-robed yew. 
Two forms that the darkness melts into one, 

A silence with joy thrilling through ; 
Hands clasped, they glide down — all is lost, all won, 

And their lives no longer are two ! 
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Now down the long terrace — but no ! 

Though the dehcate balustrade, 
Leaf-clustered, its fairy-columns show. 

And the grand wide steps have made 
Smooth way to the flowery court below — 

Descend not, or be betrayed ! 

Ah, no ! though the roses sigh, ' Oh, stay,' 
Though the vines up the muUions crawl. 

To look thee their last of love — away ! 
Though the quaint-headed gargoyles call. 

Though the jewel-beds glitter — thou must not stay, 
Thou hast done with Haddon Hall ! 

For with wide white light there snowing all. 

The cold, cruel moonlight lies. 
The wide-arched bay-windows of the hall 

Are blazing with light and eyes : 
Haste ! flee where the leafy midnights fall, 

Where the sycamore giants rise, 
And out through the by-paths — good-bye to all, 

Ere the summer darkness dies ! 

So shivering with sudden bliss 

In whose throb the old life ceased. 

Out to the dark and the dreariness 
Flies the prisoner by passion released : 

Thou art gone, Lady Dora ! an hour from this 
Love's roses are in the east. 



LADY MARGARET 

They met by chance : their eyes passed o'er 

Each other's silent face, 
Yet both were back in days before 

In that mute minute's space. 
Within a stately pillared shade 

They stood a year ago — 
Soft moonlight through the myrtles played, 

And made the marble snow. 

A far-off sorrowing murmur — sound 

Of dreaming bells — they heard, 
Like tears, amongst the laurels round, 

A soft wind-shiver stirred. 
They parted — ^joy too quickly spent 

Had changed to cruel pain ; 
In wrath and bitterness he went, 

And never came again. 

For that resolve, when anger past 

To a stern calm of feeling, 
In cooling, had but fixed more fast. 

Like iron in th' annealing. 
And he had travelled fast and far. 

And she had stayed at home — 
Europe had known him for a star. 

She drooped beside a tomb. 

X67 
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That eager life of conquering strife 

A troubled splendour gave, 
A regal pride he wore outside, 

And she was calm and grave. 
From her pale cheeks' unmeant rebuke 

He darkly turned away. 
While that long following grieving look 

Seemed words like these to say : — 

' If I am but a cloud on thee, 

Dear friend, forget me quite ; 
Your blessedness I could not be, 

I would not be your blight. 
I would not be the thought unsound. 

To turn all thoughts awry. 
Your clear convictions to confound. 

Your dreams unsanctify. 
Perchance you wonder that your choice 

Could ever so have erred. 
And at the loss of that rejoice 

So senselessly preferred. 
And yet you knew me ; no disguise 

Chance lent me nor design, 
Your eyes looked full into my eyes. 

Your heart right into mine. 
But cruel words have led you wrong, 
And doomed us both to suffer long. 

' You hold me weak and false, I know — 
God knows, dear love,.! am not so ! 
Yet hold me such, but do not speak 
Of women all as false and weak. 
Let not the feeling, trusting mind 
Learn cold suspicion of its kind. 
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Oh ! add not to my own regret 

The thought that I have warped your heart; 
Then would, oh, would we ne'er had met, 

Or would 'twere only death to part ! 
But if, once loosed that luckless chain, 

Forswearing other happier ties, 
To the rude world you 've turned, to drain 

The fiery potion it supplies ; 
If you 've grown hard 'mongst hardened men. 
Or ceased the perfect truth to ken, 
And straining towards a cloudy goal, 
Lost the white day-star of your soul, — 
Then to myself shall I appear 

Far worse than I 've to you been shown. 
And bitterer far will be the tear 

I shed for your loss than my own ! ' 

So spoke the Lady Margaret's eyes ; — 

If pain too sharp were there, 
I guess that meeting, and those sighs, 

Were followed by a prayer. 



THE LAST SONG OF SAPPHO 



The leap of love ! the leap to drown — 
Hushed dead in awful calms, far down— 
This madness of despair, renown. 

And life together ! 
Better blind sleep in that domain 
Of nothing, than this lidless strain 
Of staring into darks of pain. 

Or flames that wither. 



Unnoticed now as under sea 

The sea-bird darts, my plunge will be, 

But after-worlds shall tell of me 

And the dark leap ; 
Tell how the Lesbian froze her heart 
In heartless brine — one sudden start, 
And with dead waves I take my part, 

A soul asleep. 



O Phaon ! ere I gazed on you. 
Calm as a well whose depth none knew, 
Lay my heart's thoughts, or fell like dew 
On roses sinking — 
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In music, like that dew unheard, 
Or lyric of far Indian bird ; 
In me no thirst fame's nectar stirred, 
From pure streams drinking. 



But when my wondering eyes first hung 
On those calm brows in glory young, 
A whole new soul upon my tongue 

Took breath and died ; 
And when, as my sweet mother bade, 
In my still chamber, I essayed 
To weave the web, in dreams I strayed, 

And vainly tried. 



But when at lyric festival 

I stood, the queen of thousands, all 

Leaning to catch the first notes fall, 

With foreheads raised — 
Oh ! Eros lighted on my lyre, 
Fanning his purple wings, t' inspire 
In its 4oft strings a breath of fire — 

It dropped, it blazed. 



Then, stormy as the song of foam, 
When maddening winds about it roam, 
My hymn flashed up the temple dome 

And laurel grove ; 
The sun-haired god of harps, to catch 
That rain of music, hand on latch 
Of his bright portal, long would watch 

In listening love. 
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They said Apollo made my song — 
They did a lovelier Daemon wrong ; 
Cypris ! to thee its throbs belong, 

Ambrosial queen ! 
I talked in dreams with Venus ; she, 
Down floating, smiled immortally, 
And whispered he should sigh for me. 

So hath it been ! 



O that first scroll of love ! though mute, 
Yet sweeter than sweet speaking lute, 
More golden far than gold ! O shoot 

Of tremulous flame ! 
When that proud head was leaning so 
Over my lyre whose silver woe 
Made love in sighings overflow 

Full of my name ; 



When he, in sweet Alcaeus' line. 
Did glorify that name of mine — 
Fame, that turns mortal to divine. 

Had blessed me less ; 
' Violet-crowned, sweet-smiling one, 
Thou dark-tressed Sappho ! there is none 
Sings to my heart as thou hast done, 

My poetess ! ' 



Now, that Elysium vowed to last 
All ages, ere the roses past 
Amid whose birth 'twas born — so fast 
Had reached its end ! 
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O that I younger, fairer were ! 
Yet have they called me young and fair, 
But that was ere I learnt despair 
Through thee, false friend ! 



Now, when my anguish, passion-strong, 

Darts into cries of frantic song. 

And drives the shuddering hours along. 

And thrills the skies ; 
And when about my feet they fling 
Snow-showers of myrtle, while I sing, 
And crown me with the laurel ring 

When the song dies, 



I tear it off, and long to wear 

The poison wreath that drinks up care, 

For 'midst the crowd thou stand'st not there, 

Thou cruel one ! 
The youth upon my burning cheek 
Is changed into a hectic streak, 
Voice trembles, hand and frame are weak, — 

I am undone ! 



Yes, love hath shaken all my mind, 
As mountain oaks are tossed with wind. 
Strewing its withered leaves behind, 

Joy, genius, fame ! 
O that a man, strong man, I were. 
So might this smouldering slow despair 
Flame into deeds to make earth stare, 

In some mad game ! 
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In battle, with wild locks uncurled, 
When to and fro pale death is hurled, 
Through blood and dust the chariots whirled, 

Laugh, bleed and die ! 
But I am woman, weak and vain. 
And, like a trampled drop of rain 
Upon the ground, leave not a stain 

Where crushed I lie ! 



Man ! o'er my heart that, crushed, yet feels 
Thy scornful triumph drives its wheels. 
And drowns its passionate appeals 

With onward din ; 
Because to outward eyes I show 
No death-wound dealt by murderous foe, 
Because the death I undergo 

Is all within. 



There is no pity for my pain ; 
None cares to wonder at the wane 
Of beauty, gifts made void and vain, 

And crumbling pride. 
None but those last chill waves shall know, 
When closely round my heart they flow, 
What livelong death, what tongueless woe. 

Lay pressed inside. 

O Hesper ! through the cedars dreaming 
On brides like snow-white statues gleaming. 
Thou lighter of clear love-lamps streaming 
Up the blue gloom ; 
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Thy far white smile oft lit my lays, 
When long-veiled beauty 'neath thy gaze 
Followed the torches' yellow rays 
To a glad home. 



And I within the cedar grove 

Have loved thy light, heaven's eye of love ! 

For me no more that shade is wove — 

For him and her ! 
Oh, rosy whispering lips ! release 
His heart from its love-listening ! peace. 
Lute-laughter ! till my sorrow cease 

These leaves to stir. 



So farewell, thou Lesbian lyre ! 
Of the dreams thou couldst inspire, 
Through rich murmurs, thou dost tire — 

So do I ! 
And I lay thee on a bed 
Of Pierian roses spread, 
That I planted — tuneless, dead. 

Sweet one, lie ! 



Yet in years when gray-green moss 

Has o'ercrept thee, to the loss 

Of half thy witch-strings, should there cross 

That lone field 
Some pale muse with woman's eye. 
Some new Sappho, come to try 
If those strings some melody 

Yet may yield ; 
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Then, poor shell, a breath recall 
From the sweetest notes of all 
In my saddest hour let fall, — 

Though half-lost thine art. 
Love shall love thee, having known 
Through the centuries that tone 
Tuned to music — yet a moan 

From a broken heart ! 



DISHONOUR 

Yes, they have driven thee from their spheres, 

Have pilloried thy name, 
And he who now to thee adheres, 

Claims but a share in shame. 
The good abhor, the bad abuse, 

E'en friends thy fall allow ; 
The kindest tongue will but excuse. 

There 's none dares praise thee now. 

In brighter days I knew that thou 

Wert very dear to me. 
But never did I know, till now, 

How dearer thou couldst be. 
I 've stood beside thee, sword in hand, 

Where death-blows went and came. 
Nor knew how prouder I should stand 

Beside thee in thy shame. 

I know that they who thee deride 

Still more will mock at me. 
As thy poor ape, who find a pride 

In borrowed infamy. 
And they who make success their rule, 

The prosperous and the sage. 
Will edge with censure safe and cool 

The foul-mouthed slanderer's rage. 

M 
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What is their scorn, save honour, when 

Thou of the branded art ? 
What, when it marks from other men, 

Mine as the one true heart ? 
'Tis no hard task to scorn their scorn, 

To stand aloof from them — 
I rather could be proud to learn 

That such as they condemn. 



It is not that I dream that so 

I bring thee joy and pride ; 
For my own sake it is, I throw 

All world-respects aside. 
And may my after life a match 

With this beginning form, 
When by thy side I stood to catch 

My portion of the storm. 



Though now with scorn my bosom swell, 

My eyes with angry tears, 
When specious tongues thy story tell, 

With slander or with sneers ; 
Though when the flames burn white my cheek, 

The soul whence they proceed 
Is mute, because it could not speak 

Save in some blasting deed ; 



I know that calmly I ere long 
This unjust world shall see. 

And know, in its safe wisdom strong, 
It yet is weak to thee. 
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And feeling that their lies return 
To their own shame to live, 

I shall no longer hate and scorn, 
But pity and forgive. 



Yet, yet, my friend, whose soul of truth 

There 's none so knows as I, 
Who 've worshipped since my dawn of youth 

Thy noble purity, 
Who 've seen thee, with such tranquil ease, 

Earth's honours sacrifice. 
One sigh of conscience for all these 

Holding too dear a price ; 



Who 've seen thee pass thy life's best time 

In pain at virtue's call, 
Only to find how great a crime 

The world accounts it all — 
The world that favouring sees the base 

Climb up to fortune's height, 
But the true great who choose their place 

Below — with scorn and spite ; 



Let me once taste this luxury 

Of uttermost disdain. 
Shake off the liar and the lie 

As from my robe a stain. 
And let me fling back in their face 

Their calumnies of thee, 
And, as a still more loathed disgrace. 

The flatteries meant for me. 
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If e'er beneath that brow serene 

A single pang has past 
For friends dropped off and souls proved mean, 

With thine once knitted fast ; 
Or that, with souls born kin to thee 

From the same source of good, 
Thou mayst not, through that obloquy. 

Claim open brotherhood ; 



Then, for that passing pang, do not 

This passing comfort slight. 
There 's one who but to share thy lot 

Claims as his dearest right ; 
And deem the tribute of my life. 

Paid to thy noble name, 
A pledge of future ages rife 

With its unclouded fame ! 



DEVOTION 

We dwelt within a narrow vale, 

The granite hills our playground's pale, 

There rose life's morn, all gold and pearl, 

On high-born boy and village girl 

That mountain wall is down for thee, 

Wide opes the world, and thou art free. 

But I have loved our cage so long, 

I dare not go beyond, 

Nor would I do thee, dear, the wrong 

To make that dream thy bond. 

For Fate has laid upon thine eyes 

Her stern unsealing finger ; 

'Tis but in voiceless fantasies 

About thee still I linger. 

True, in that dream-world I am left. 

But what to do there, thus bereft? 

I hope, I hope — I do not hope, 

For clear the truth I see ; 
I know the door will ne'er reope 

That 's shut 'twixt you and me. 
So be it ! when I 've learned to tread 

All lingering wishes down, 
These thorns that wreathe my blighted head 

May bud into a crown ; 
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And we may meet, and, from Earth's pride 

And Earth's weak love set free, 
With passion pale and purified 

My soul shall gaze on thee. 
If once I speak — this lyre-like cry. 

This dim and distant strain — 
'Tis that I know, before we die, 

We never meet again. 



You 've won, betide whate'er betide. 
That topmost tower for which you tried ; 
You stand too high my voice to hear. 
And yet your triumph brings me fear, 
Who feel the while, with bitterness, 
I have no right to warn nor bless. 
Oh ! but be strong, be good and great. 
And I will feel no widowed state. 
Make noble thoughts my place supply. 
Tread on past grief to mount more high ; 
Change fading flowers to lasting fruit. 
And I will watch you, proud though mute. 
And in your life's heroic hymn 

There '11 be a tone for me. 
And precious tears my eyes shall dim 

To love so worthily. 
And when you stand insphered above 

All aims the vulgar own, 
I '11 think that I was once your love. 

And shall not feel alone. 
My heart, that watched its first degrees. 

Kneels to your full-orbed fame, 
The noonday-sun my love foresees, 

I worship in your name. 
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Oh, do not falsify the past 1 

Or Love's mute prophecy — 
May still for you a clarion-blast 

Swell from my unheard sigh. 
O rise ! O rise ! my heart feels brave 

And strong and proud for you ; 
Twill lift you like a heaving wave 

To some great fate in view, 
Some destiny of good to men. 

Some pearl of pure renown — 
Empires shall shrink to baubles when 

I see you wear that. crown ! 



THE LAST POEM 

World ! like thousands of my betters, 
I lived in thee, a Man of Letters ; 
To this garret turn thy eye, 
See the Man of Letters die. 

Spirits of the Poets dead. 
On whose fiery thoughts I 've fed ; 
Visions from your kindling born, 
Children of my spirit's morn ! 

Come and by my bedside stand, — 
Who is it that, among your band, 
Young and fresh, and dewed with praise. 
Crowned with visionary bays ? 

Com'st thou, former Self, to sneer 
At the Self that 's mouldering here ? 
All thy dreams have brought me hither — 
Let us stay a while together. 

Mothers, sisters, listening proud, 
As I read my verse aloud. 
When you kissed me at the close, 
I was poet crowned, God knows. 
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Tender prophets ! Fate has spared 
You from knowing how I fared. 
In the grave you cannot see 
Your derided augury. 

True, the workhouse shelter gave — 
Food and fire — 'tis all I crave ; 
And the parish nurse was kind — 
What more could I hope to find ? 

I had suffered bitterer shame 
When my bounding soul grew tame, 
When, debased to sing for bread. 
Genius crawled where Dulness led. 

Yet while watching, deep in night. 
Sink in its oil the weary light, 
For a moment I recall 
What scarce now seems mine at all. 

When I first began this game 
I was vowed to Love and Fame ; 
Now the game is fairly done, 
This is lost, that never won. 

Fame before, and out of sight. 
Love behind, and in the night — 
Every hope for me hath ceast 
In the fray and in the feast. 

I have locked up in my breast 
All the treasure I possest, 
And to one who would not see. 
One who cared not, given the key. 
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If unused they 've perished there, 
Little for the loss I care ; 
They are worthless, since they can 
Find no home in heart of man. 

I could laugh when I recall 
How, as for a festival, 
Did I tend, with busy schemes, 
That fair garden of my dreams. 

Lo ! my garden brown and void — 
East winds bit it, worms destroyed ; 
'Tis a very field of death. 
Where God breathes no living breath. 

What I am, what I might be. 
Never more shall mortal see ; 
Nor will I remember more 
What I thought I was before. 

Hush thee, vain, defiant strain ! 
Softer shadows touch my brain ; 
Both in garret and in hall, 
Death comes kindly, comes to all ! 

And once more those visions keep 
Watch above a poet's sleep ; 
In such gracious company 
Can it matter where I die ? 



THE SISTER'S REMONSTRANCE 

Strike, oh, strike me ! no delaying — 
Kind will be the death you give ; 

For the words you now are saying. 
Oh, I cannot bear and live ! 

Have you then said all, my brother ? 

No more pain to heap on pain ? 
Speak — and, fancying 'tis another, 

I will not go mad again. 

You who fondled me a baby, 
Then a bold protecting lad, 

And who knew my nature, maybe, 
That it was not wholly bad ; 

You whom the gay, trusting girl 
Chose her guardian and her friend. 

To have kept her like a pearl — 
O my God ! is this the end ? 

Soft as client selling praises, 

When some boon he comes to seek. 

With a smiling mouth, in phrases 
Smooth and delicate, you speak 

Words to which a curse were mercy — 
Like the javelin-points of yore 

In the ivy of the thyrsi 

That the wan Bacchantes bore. 
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If, O God ! indeed I merit, 

By my folly, words like these. 
Take it now, this tortured spirit. 

For hereafter penalties ! 

Oh ! but yet to hear, so coolly, 

You, the friend from youth beloved. 

Fault by fault rehearsing duly, 
Like a legal form unmoved ; 

All that I 've so long been ruing. 

All I live but to repent. 
Flights of rash-winged youth, pursuing 

Each its own sure punishment. 

Were you some cold, perfect nature, 
Charged by God to turn the key 

Of Hell doors on some lost creature. 
Such your ruthless calm would be. 

Yet a human form you 're clad in, 
I have human pulse and veins — 

These are the worst pangs that madden 
Wounded heart and burdened brains ! 

Here I stand — Heaven knows how humbled !- 
Yet of all the shame I 've borne, 

Nought my pride to ashes crumbled 
Like the lightning of your scorn. 

Yet the soul that scorn has trampled 

Has a power above its lot ; 
Wrongs can live there unexampled. 

Ne'er resented — nor forgot ! 



THE UNGIFTED 

Nature, gifting, loading others 

From her treasury. 
Siren-sisters, poet-brothers, 

Only left out me. 

Like a mute bird in the bowers 

All alive with song. 
Like the scentless of the flowers 

Where the roses throng ! 

'Mid the springtime's glossy swarm. 
Things that shine and fly. 

Like the dark and wingless worm — 
Such a one am I. 

See the urns that run to waste, — 

Silver dews they strew ; 
See how many stoop to taste — 

What have I to do ? 

What avails this furnace heart, 
Borne where none can see ? 

Since the metal-forging art 
Was not given to me. 
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Hark ! how thousandfold a sound ! 

Rush of sudden wings ! 
Lo ! the forms one hour hath crowned, 

Souls that start up kings. 

God gave others a career, 
Climbing cloud-high rocks, 

Scorning Ocean's tales of fear, 
Braving cannon-shocks. 

Tropic storms and calms are theirs, 

Battle's joy and rage ; 
Glorious tales for their souls' heirs, 

Crowns for their calm age. 

Me He set in the low vale, 
Thick with misty damps, 

Down a sluggish stream to sail 
Often choked in swamps ; 

Ever on each side to see, 

Or before in skies. 
Far-off shores of faery. 

Clouds of paradise. 

Linked are others gift by gift. 

As with golden fetters ; 
Music-wings the verse uplift. 

Lines give power to letters. 

And a golden zone unfolds 
From th' intwisted plan ; 

Star to star that circle holds. 
Gifted man to man. 
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I, while like a pulse I feel 

All the soul of grace, 
Beauty's law that set its seal 

Bright on form and face ; 

And all things that utterance find, 

Whatsoe'er they be. 
Lady's lute or forest wind, 

Lyrics make for me ; 

When from other ears they 've died, 

Made for me immortal — 
'Tis my lot to stand outside 

Lonely at the portal. 

And because my spirit yearns 

For the racer's speed, 
For the strenuous will that burns 

Into strenuous deed ; 

And at feet of heroes sits 

All my soul elate. 
Like to one whom God admits 

Through the Heaven-gate ; 

So my thought is only thought. 

Without hands to act, 
While the soulless brave have wrought 

Many a world-wide fact. 

And because, at my soul's core. 

Love's clear smokeless flame. 
Passion's self, intensely pure. 

Burns — without a name ; 
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So my life may have no share 

In Love's happiness, 
Never breathe her sharp sweet air, 

Feel her strange caress. 

If the seething passion's stream 

Mould itself to shape, 
From my utterance doth in steam 

Half the soul escape ; 

And some hindrance from without 

Or within is found, 
That the thought may not come out 

In a perfect round. 

Could I breathe one rich heart-tone 

To one tender ear. 
For one hour, to one alone, 

What I am, appear ; 

All the world might still misread. 

Class me with the race 
Who but till the earth and feed. 

Die and leave no trace. 

Patience ! God is throned o'er fate — 

Essence ever bright ! 
Whoso but comes near Thee, straight 

Sparkles into light. 

At Thy touch all knots of being 

Into smoothness fall ; 
All directing as all seeing, 

God is over all ! 
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Changing through the ages, 

We the Heavens have seen — 
Earth in onward stages 
Grow from bare to green — 
Fresh through all has waved the gold hair of our 
Queen. 

When Earth's woods were young, 
Under Heaven's first lights, 

Round our Queen we sung, 
Doing royal rites — 
Still we wake and keep them all the million nights. 

While we sang our Paeans, 

God's hand, ne'er at rest. 
Through Creation's seons, 

Films to worlds comprest, 
Curdled mist to stars, and all their bright host blest. 

While that light upcurled, 

Opened out and rounded 
To the full-orbed world. 
Still our chorus sounded 
Till the Heavens joined too, and Earth to music 
bounded. 
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We saw the beginning 
Star-dance round the Sun, 

From the fierce hot spinning 
Of its first-born one 
To the sleepy orbs their outside course that run ; 

Saturn, pale and pining, 

From the sun afar, 
Jupiter, the shining 

Titan of a star, 
Orb and orblets wheeling, each a fiery car ; 

Saw the first snow-feather 

On Himala drop. 
Through a crystal weather. 

Never more to stop. 
Till a cold crown girt the mountain-father's top ; 

Saw Earth, slowly giving 
Dues to patient Time, 
Make dead masses living. 
Thicken seas to slime. 
Then to hills and forests glittering in their prime ; 

Saw primeval granite 
Deep from under start, 

Splitting all upon it. 

While Earth's red-hot heart, 
With its babe-volcanoes, tore her frame apart. 

Now those old gray heads, 

Titans skyward thrust. 
Have with rich seed-beds 

Filled their fissured crust, 
Beds of bright gold-lumps, or sown in starry dust. 
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And the hungry mortals 

Rush o'er ocean, knock 
At the vanquished portals 
Of the miser rock, 
Forth the gold-streams burst, and the world feels the 
shock. 



II. AN ENGLISH WOOD 

Well we love the Earth 
In her noon of Now, 
Rich with many a birth, 
Lavish to the plough. 
Yet with silvan deeps for those who reap nor sow. 

In this oak-grown island, 

Fairyland of yore, 
Long left void and silent 

Of our songs — once more 
Will we keep the night, our airy tribes adore. 

Under palms gigantic. 

Far beyond the sighing 
Of the sad Atlantic, 

Though our Queen be lying, 
Yet our small sweet notes will to her feet come dying. 

Druids though we see not, 
Still their forests reign ; 
Vacant temples, be not 
Closed to us who fain 
In your smooth green courts would dance our dance 
again. 
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Warm, and still, and green ! 

Paradise of gloom ! 
Folding in unseen 

Many a charm of bloom, 
For delicious nooks still finding secret room. 

Columned beech-tree tall. 

Oak a world of shade, 
Where your shadows fall, 
Find we a deep glade 
All with moss, and fern, and crimson heath inlaid. 

Crowded close with bells, 

Foxglove standards tower. 
In whose spotted cells 
Sun-scared fairies cower, 
Milkwhite birch-trees glister through a leafy shower. 



III. TWILIGHT 

But all this is dimming 

To a tender doubt ; 
Twilight-moths are skimming 

Silver-gray about, 
Woodbine-flowers are turning hoarded spices out. 

Now the Nightjar's churning 

Hum begins afar, 
Every bush is burning 
With its self-Ut star; 
We as yet but faint uncoloured outlines are. 
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Long thin slips of clouds 
Grayly fleck the skies, 
'Twixt their rifted shrouds 
Gleam some faint star-eyes, 
Lurid, large, and red, see the moon gravely rise, 

Burn behind the old 

Oak-boles with their wrinkles 
And gray chinks that hold 

Moss whose greenness sprinkles 
All those giant-stems 'twixt which our light chain 
twinkles. 

Now these glades we cross, 

Heaped and swelling so 
With green-golden moss, 

There unhurt might go 
E'en the tenderest nymph with her foot's naked snow. 

Hush ! methinks we see her 

Like a shade in shade 
Lurk to disappear — 

Dian ! light the glade — 
One sad smile shed down on thy last hunter-maid. 

Languidly she goes. 

Holds a drooping bow — 
Dim the outline grows, 

Is she cloud or no ? 
Off in watery threads her mistlike tresses flow. 

Then before she melt. 

On her glitter down 
With the three-starred belt 

Of thine old renown. 
Hunter of the Heavens, close by the Lyre and Crown ! 
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Ah ! now dearer fancies 
Come from ages nigher, 

Starry music glances 
From each silver wire 
Of what Cymbria loves as her dead Arthur's lyre. 

The cold, sacred moon, 

In a sea of sky, 
Saileth to the tune 

Made so silently 
By soft honey-winds that bid the clouds melt by. 

Lo, our forest-floor ! 

Shadows and white light 
Chequer it all o'er 

Marbled black and white — 
On the oaks the yellow lichens start to sight. 



IV. INVOCATION 

Queen of our Queen-fairy ! 

Only thou shalt see 
Of our dances eerie 
This crown-mystery. 
This last warbled charm, shall but be heard by thee. 

All the earth be blest ! 

Dews, make sweet grass grow. 
Lambs, securely rest 
By your mothers, so 
In the snowy moonlight each a spot of snow. 
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In great Nature's claim, 

Mortals, take your part j 
Slumber, aching frame, 

Slumber, aching heart ! 
Drink nepenthe-dew, pure vintage of pure art. 

Night, sweet nurse of Sleep ! 

Sleep, sweet urn of Dreams ! 
Waft us, smooth and deep, 
E'en as swans on streams, 
To your picture-halls lit with Elysian gleams ! 

Orphan, see thy mother 
Come from fairyland, 
In her pale arms smother 
Tears none understand, 
While she signs thy brow with slow, soft, death- 
charmed hand. 

Sickly anchorite. 

No more vigil keep, 
Rocked and lulled to-night 

To contentment deep. 
On the soft full heavings of the sea of sleep. 

Foe, forgive thy foe 

In a dream not vain ; 
Parted lovers, grow 
Heart to heart again ; 
Love-lorn maid, shed not those tears like midnight 
rain. 

But in sleep-walks find 

Thy lost eighteen years ; 
Somewhere there behind. 

In the twilight spheres, 
Seeking thee they wander, with their hopes and fears. 
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Hopes that bloomed so fast ! 

Fears so slight and small ! 
Like the black spot cast 

On a sunny wall, 
By a flying bird one instant there let fall. 

Such a night foregone, 
Chanting through the day 

Its low benison, 

Leads the soul away 
To a secret Paradise by some hid green pathway. 

But from skies yet sleeping, 

Lo I a wind new-born 
Through gray pine-tops creeping 
Like a thing forlorn. 
Into their still leaves breathes trembling with the 
morn. 

And from dusk the skies 
Melt to dawn ; the moon 

In that whiteness dies, 

Morn will drown her soon. 
In the gold and azure birth of burning June. 

And our starlike being 

Dare not face the blaze, 
Dew-white feet are fleeing, 

Tender shades from rays, 
Hand from hand we slip, dissolved in morning haze. 

And ere dawn be day. 

Melting through all bars. 
We have flown away 

In aerial cars, 
Crossed the world's great belt, and seen opposing stars. 
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There another night 

Soothes our eyes half dazed ; 

Done is the great rite, 
Yet the wood amazed 
Still seems dreaming o'er the charm on which it gazed. 



THE BROTHER AND SISTER 

SuNSTREAKS at play amidst the wood 
Delicious gloom and brightness made ; 

A Brother and a Sister stood, 

And there a weeping farewell said. 

The rays looked in, shined on and past ; 

Their hearts, by their own beatings, fast 

Counted the shortening moments till the last. 

' Now look your last ! ' Fate loudly bids — 

She sees not, will not see for years : 
All pale, with drooping head, closed lids. 

That, dropt o'er heavy blinding tears. 
Shut in his image like a pall — 
Faintly her arms around him fall. 
Faintly her lips just feel the last farewell of all. 

He 's gone — but dreams like angels come ; 

Once more through new-mown fields they walked. 
Whose rich fresh scent around them swum, 

And he of those past marvels talked, 
Or she to his far hut would wander, 
Glide in 'neath shadowing gum-trees yonder. 
Nor wish a happier home, a welcome fonder. 
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News came, blown to her by the storm 
Which swept the seas, that he lay there ; 

Driven from the rigging was the form 
That clung to it in long despair ; 

That dearest form from endless brine 

No sea-nymphs save, no arms divine 

Draw downward to their pale green shrine. 

She raised to Heaven a marble gaze. 

Then toward the sea's blue blank she stared : 

' Oh, hungry monster ! ' still she says, 
' Why then am I, his darling, spared ? ' 

All night his drowning sob she hears, 

A din of water fills her ears, 

She groans, and dreams of sharks till morn appears. 

In sleep she plunges oft, a diver — 
Ah, not for pearls — but for the dead ! 

And oft, no more the lorn survivor. 
Dreams by him on a coral bed, 

Where seafiowers each bleached forehead crown — 

Sometimes in nightmare sinking down, 

Clings with weak hands, and cries, ' I drown, I 
drown ! ' 

Oh, joy ! when he from fathoms deep. 
Kept safe like some sea-gem, shall rise, 

And, waked from frenzy-haunted sleep. 
She meet him with serenest eyes : 

A moment those sweet forms shall stand 

Where gates of Paradise expand. 

And smile back on waste sea and dreary land. 



SONNETS 
THE STATESMAN'S ROMANCE 

I. THE CHOICE 

'TwixT Duty and Success, on life's cross way, 
Since they no more run side by side, I stand ; 
From steep Ambition's path, up which the hand 

Of Hope once beckoned me, I turn away ; 

The obscure road I 've chosen from this day — 
I join the few, the self-devoted band, 
Who live to right the wronged ones of the land. 

All we abandon may their freedom pay. 

Now o'er the sacrifice my heart can smile. 
Measuring its greatness with a joy austere, 

And haply when I 've walked this way a while. 
Shed from pure mountain-tops, will light appear. 

In which 'twill ever grow more bright and bright. 

While downward goes the other to the night. 

II. ENCOURAGEMENT 

Oh, but you do not know how proud a heart 

Watched and is blessing now your patriot choice ; 
Shame on that heart for trembling at a voice 

Of doubt, that yet so well knew what thou art ! 

Upon no worldly race, Truth's Champion ! start — 
I in the shade, with pride no dread alloys. 
Watching each step from this bright point, rejoice 

To know you consecrated to your part. 
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Now you are mine, the truth has made you free ; 

Now, though you see me not, our hearts perforce 
Meet in a silent, secret unity. 

And if that mystic influence, though its source 
You dream not, cheer you in your path of right. 
My spirit shall come, and whisper it at night. 



III. REMINISCENCE 

Though e'en my walks through Dreamland are 
beset 
By world-worn shapes, another form comes too, 
Soothing as serious, tender e'en as true, 

Half-Saint, half-Sibyl. — Sleep, didst thou beget 

In her the Angel Duty's semblance ? — Yet 
A wildrose-sweetness bathes her hair like dew, 
And there 's a paleness o'er her young fresh hue 

Breathed from soft looks of womanly regret. 

'Tis hers — a pure girl-face, in days no more, 
That gently broke on long, grave reveries ; 

I loved her childish grace, her artless lore — 
Floats she now to me from that long-left shore ? 

But whence hath she that deep soul in her eyes. 

That noble voice that bids me strive and rise ? 



IV. DEFIANCE 

The blow is struck : vain World, thou hast thy turn ! 
Yet no — for if from thy caresses I 
Had not the lesson learnt, thy enmity 

Had taught it now — the lesson of calm scorn. 
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The storm has left me, nor enraged nor worn; 

For such defeat outshines a victory. 

The shock unearthed my roots — now bare they lie, 
Yet show but the strong fibres all untorn ; 
And still they cling, and strike more deep and stiff — 

By billow tossed to billow for its prey, 
Driven on the breakers, dashed against the cliff, 

I 've made them know me mightier yet than they ; 
And now my soul is quiet as a skifif 

That rocks at anchor in some summer bay. 



V. RECOGNITION 

Thou hast done well, and thou art fall'n, my own ! 

My own indeed, for that which is to thee 

A new-born wonder, some deep augury 
Made mine, since first we had each other known. 
And meet we now, thus blissfully alone ? 

Glory was ne'er laid down more gloriously. 

The crown put off, upon thy brow we see 
Light that on crownbd forehead never shone. 
Sayst thou — or says the world? — thou bring'st, for 
meed 

Of my youth's love, only a life's decay ? 
Thou bring'st the immortal wealth of thought and deed, 

The heaven-ripe fruitage of thy long rich day. 
Proudly to thee, O royal stem, I cling, 
And shower thee with the blossoms of my spring ! 



TIMOLEON 

He stands and holds a bloody dagger — lo ! 

He slew his Brother. — Wouldst thou not have said 
That, trembling at the ghost of the betrayed, 

He must fall prostrate where he slew him ? — No ! 

Though from his face he draws the veil, to show 
A darkness there more dreadful than the shade 
Of death on the stabbed clay beneath him laid — 

Lifting to Heaven that face engraved with woe. 

His solemn voice cries : ' Corinth ! thou art free ; 
And here thou learn'st how dear thy freedom is : 

Two brothers, murderer and murdered, see 
Before the awestruck Gods attesting this ; 

Bidding thee at this smoking altar vow — 

Perish our tyrants ever e'en as now ! ' 
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SANTA ROSA 

Groans, deeper than on common deaths are spent, 

By wife and children to this couch are given, 

Where I for Freedom's sake die unforgiven. 
Say not — ' Undo thy deed, be saved, repent ! ' 
I must die so — oh ! dear ones, be content. 

Against the conscience can the soul be shriven? 

Hold back thy hand then, priest, who draw'st to 
Heaven, 
Past hungry Hell, the quivering penitent. 
So be it,— God will lift for Right His hand ; 

My nation, if not I, His grace shall win ; 
Gaols of the soul, your doors through all the land 

Flung wide, may never more one life shut in. 
One heart consume to dust — this law shall stand 

Though I, the Church's son, die in my sin. 
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LOVE AND LIFE 

(suggested by a passage in a 
friend's letter) 

A LIVING fount is active Love, 

Action withdrawn, a standing pool ; 

The over-bubbling sparkles prove 
Its precious sources ever full. 

Live out thy love and joy bestow, 

In act let Feeling overflow, 

And round thy path fresh green shall grow. 

But check that springing, gushing rill — 

In its stone cistern closely kept, 
It is the same pure water still. 

But that has run, and this has slept. 
Green mosses will o'ercrust its brim. 
Foul weeds the crystal surface dim. 
Nor heaven's fair image in it swim. 

Such is the heart, whose strength is lavished 
In slothful dreams, all act denied ; 

O ! let not that best gift be ravished 
By apathy, despair, or pride ! 

Wait not to be beloved, and so 

At last all power to love forgo : 

From love lived out all joy shall flow. 



MARGARET SCOTT 

Childhood from life's fresh cup she drank, 
And in a dream then gently died ; 

Her light foot had but left the bank 
To reach the streamlet's other side, 

Lured by some blossom, when the wave 

The unwonted plaything caught and gave, 
Exulting, to the tide. 

And in the pool they found her ; — there 
In the cool water's arms she lay, 

As on her breast her wildflowers — fair, 

Dear drowned one, dead, yet fresh as they. 

Though young thou wert aqji full of glee, 

I cannot, cannot pity thee, 
As snatched too soon away. 

For Nature, to her Margaret true, 
Laid on that laughing heart a mild 

Still finger dipped in a death-dew, 
Softly, as one that checks a child. 

And bade thee in her silence deep 

With other blossoms go to sleep 
While still she watched and smiled. 
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Others down Passion's flood, to drown 
In Lethargy's dead pond, are swept ; 

Choked by foul weeds, dragged blindly down, 
They lie in soulless darkness kept. 

Thou in thy pearly death-bed saw'st 

The mirrored skies, with blue they crost 
The eyes by Death o'ercrept. 



TO ROSE 

Dear babe, in fancy plighted 
To one thou ne'er hast met, 

By that grave doom unfrighted, 
Thou 'rt very constant yet. 

Whene'er — so quick to learn it ! — 
Thou hear'st his name, my Fair, 

Thy laughing lips return it 
In kisses to the air. 

Alas ! across world-waters. 

Poor boy, driven forth to roam, 

Australian woods he slaughters. 
To build for thee a home. 

To that weird world where he wanders. 
Dear Rose, wilt thou go too. 

To gather gold the wattle squanders, 
And chase the kangaroo ? 

Wilt keep thy rosy laughter 

For the hut 'neath old gum-trees, 

And ride the emu after 

O'er plains like vast green seas ? 
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A lisped ' yes ! yes ! ' replying — 

Thou ap'st no maiden-frown ; 
In those blue depths frank smiles are flying, 

Are dancing up and down. 

But, Rose, thou only playest 

With all our airy schemes ; 
Ere long, of maids the gayest, 

Thou 'It have thine own shy dreams. 

That face of a queen beauty. 

That soul of a coquette. 
Both, both to Love and Duty 

Some day must pay their debt. 

When all thy golden tresses 

Into one fold are wreathed. 
And all thy vagrant wishes 

Into one vow up-breathed, 

Then blessings on thy life. 

Where'er its choice be set. 
Thou plaything-bride, thou cradle-wife. 

Thou innocent coquette ! 



PERDITA 

Bktween the cork-tree and the rock, 
Gray as the lichens and the granite, 

Hung a rude hut ; like some carved block, 
More fixed, more cold the more we scan it. 

An old man sat ; in wild appealing 

A woman at his feet was kneeling. 

That form, that dress — her cestus-band 
Had Art to gracious Nature given ; 

That face — the world had past its brand 
O'er beauty first conceived in heaven. 

Yet now the brand, the blight withdrew ; 

A bleeding heart had struggled through. 

' Oh, take me to your heart at last ! 

You say 'tis cold — it matters not. 
Through thousand living deaths I 've past, 

And faintly crave some sheltering spot. 
Fain on an iceberg would I sleep. 
And die, to 'scape that boiling deep ! 

Upon the top that bubbles crown. 
Light as its froth, have I been borne ; 

I 've gone to its salt pavement down. 
In hideous halls a guest forlorn. 

There saw I friends long dead, and lay 

With them, the scaled sea-murderers' prey. 
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Forbear that chiding look, my friend ; 

I '11 think upon these things no more, 
The deadly cruise is at an end, 

I 've reached a safe but desert shore. 
In that sad quiet I '11 review 
Past frenzies, cold and grave like you. 

My youth shall mimic your ripe age ; 

I '11 scorn with you the world's vain sphere, 
Talk like a melancholy sage 

Of foolish visions cherished here. 
Have I not, in the years I 've told, 
The lessons learnt that make youth old ? 

Long in the giddy world I 've been, 

A creature girdled with a curse. 
Yet as its envied fondling seen — 

I was but following my own hearse ! 
A crown of flowers proclaimed my reign, 
I wished it fire, to melt my brain. 

While rats were gnawing at my heart, 

I 've danced, and all those airy wheelings. 

Made madder by the inward smart, 
Were nothing but convulsive reelings. 

I 've laughed, with daggers in my breast — 

Oh, let me weep, and let me rest ! 

The faces round, in that hot light. 

That seemed to smile, to nod, to praise, 

I knew were fiends with lips all spite, 
Sneers in their gesture and their gaze. 

Oh, welcome change to that grave brow. 

Whose cold sereneness shades me now ! 
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Yes, thanks for that absolving kiss, 
It bathes my brow like solemn dew, 

And seals me to a deeper bliss. 
O latest friend, the only true ! 

In thy kind arms I now may rest, 

I die composed, and not unblest. 



THE BODY SLEEPS 

The Body sleeps, the Spirit weeps, 
A crushed and bleeding prey ; 

In that dark space, that hopeless place. 
Are strange wild beasts at play. 

Staring through midnight's veil too thin 

Come faces that undraw 
The soul's dim curtains, and peer in 

On eyeballs faint with awe. 

O happy sylphs ! who love to play 

In night's calm silver air, 
And make in molten pearls each ray 

Slide down some slumberer's hair ; 

Who laugh to see, whene'er you sweep 

Across the dreamer's face 
Your pearl-white wings, the cave of sleep 

Turn to a fairy-place : 

Pity this Soul, whose life-blood streams 

With every bitter breath — 
Give her the sleep of peaceful dreams. 

Or give her dreamless death ! 
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'LA FEMME AUX JEUNES FILLES' 

Fair children, 'neath your roseate hue 
I read the heart's soft flutter well ; 

I know your beauty sings to you, 
As to itself the pink sea-shell. 

Once when I moved before the glass 
I paused to catch a conscious smile ; 

But now without a glance I pass, 
I know it is not worth my while. 

Then would I pause, because that face 
Was in its bloom a pleasant sight ; 

Now haply in its withered grace 
Were more of profit than delight. 

I saw youth's triumph there ; I met 
Eyes bright with dreams of vanity ; 

I see what scarce I need regret — 
For what did beauteous youth for me ? 

It nothing brought I cared to keep. 

It could not keep what most I cherished ; 

Then for its loss I will not weep. 

Who wept worse losses ere it perished. 

Of that dead bloom I '11 think no more, 

But in these living roses see 
Kind Nature's unexhausted store — 

Enough for them, enough for me ! 
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CHILDHOOD 

When I ceased to be a child, 

Fairies sang ' Farewell ! ' and vanished ; 
Thorns that overgrew life's wild 

The snow-footed wood-nymphs banished. 

O'er this world's dull walls how oft 

Childish eyes; on dream-worlds feeding, 

Have in distance waving soft 
Seen the cedar-tops of Eden ! 

O the kiss of summer air ! 

O the heart that trembled to it ! 
Phoebus, wert thou hovering there? 

For it turned me to a poet. 

God of Passion ! smite these strings 
As thou wilt; — this heart of woman, 

Swept by those aerial wings. 

Poured out strains more heavenly human. 
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TWO VISIONS 
I. IN A PICTURE-GALLERY 

She stood and gazed as one who felt, 
For in her eyes that lingered there 

A look of long remembrance dwelt, 
As of a tranquillised despair. 

I say not what the picture was 
That drew her heart into her eyes, 

If 'twas a dell of dewy grass. 

Or clouds the fancies of the skies. 

If some gay group recalled the youth 
Whose heart leapt like a flying ball, 

Or some lone form with bitter truth 
Told how the dark had closed o'er all. 

Or if the canvas flashed a gleam 
From one dead face of that far past, 

The sweet, sad message of a dream, 
The very eyes — at last, at last ! 

Bore it not back the soul, so long 
A wanderer in the place of tombs. 

To where he once young, brave, and strong. 
Walked with her through the garden blooms ? 
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Oh, leave her there, nor force her back 
To life's blank, disenchanted day ! 

The shade she dwells in is not black. 
And gentle ghosts about it stray. 

The slowly sweUing tears that soon 

Will blind love's idolising gaze. 
Are thanks for that strange, sudden boon 

Fetched from the depth of buried days. 



II. THE LAST WALTZ 

Is it all so far, so lost 

Backward in the abyss of Time ? 
Ardent game that dearly cost, 

Golden, unreturning prime ? 

Once — oh, can such change be truth ?— 
Hope's clear signet on my brow, 

One of England's chosen youth — 
An Australian herdsman now ! 

Waking to a life of loss 

Where I lie 'neath tropic skies, 
Lo, the fiery Southern Cross 

Looks on me with wondering eyes. 

But the gum-tree forests vanish. 

Changed to floor and ceiling bright ; 

Loud sweet peals the silence banish — 
'Tis the waltz of our last night. 
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Dance of passion ! rapture ! death ! 

Mutely, desperately glad, 
Throbbing pulse and hurrying breath, 

Silent contact making mad ! 

Round and round, so still and swift, 
On we waltzed in Love's despair, 

Every step a parting gift. 
Every breath a dying prayer ! 

Passion her last moments counted. 
By each wave of your long curls, 

By each heart-beat as it mounted, 
Shaking on your neck the pearls ; 

By each look I fixed on you. 

Love's pale gaze on cheeks as pale, 

By each stormy sigh that drew 
All the soul out in its wail ; 

By each breath of balmy madness 
From yon rich, full, trembling rose. 

Glowing through that hour's brief gladness, 
Dropping, dying at the close : 

When the music, tender-hearted. 

Panting death-pants, throb on throb. 

Suddenly as we were parted 

Broke its heart in one loud sob ! 

And a half-dead form that hush 
From my aching clasp released, 

When the charmed whirl and rush, 
That had kept it living, ceased. 
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In a week — Fate might not falter — 

You were married — not to me ; 
Was not, at the accursed altar, 

That sweet form dead utterly ? 

Mad from that last waltz, to kill 

All my past, o'er seas I flew ; 
Wretched tropic exile, still 

In my dreams I dance with you. 



RENOVATION 

I TRIED to make a hero of you — 

It would not do ; 
Forced by a senseless fate to love you, 

I drank my shameful potion through. 

I tried to think my chain was gold, 

To set a crown 
On my mad dream — it could not hold. 

And I sank down. 

Yet came a flash from God's great ruth, 

Dissolved each fetter, 
Revealed you what you are, and Truth 

Brighter and better. 

I rose all tranquil : by my side 

Lay Love quite dead ; 
But youth, health, strength had also died- 

I drooped my head ! 

I know not if I died, nor how 

Renewal came 
To empty heart, pulse death-like now, 

And nerveless frame ; 
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But, brewed by some divinest craft, 

To that cold shrine 
In poured warm life, a rich spiced draught 

Of Cyprus wine. 

A god was with me, in that hour, 

Transforming me — 
A second life of will and power — 

For I was free ! 

On all that I had been I warred, 

I flung away 
The fragments of that self abhorred. 

As soul its clay. 

If long, loud, clear, a music rise 

O'er forest-tops, 
Like a nymph's bugle as she flies 

Through brake and copse, 

That is my Freedom's wondering cry : 

Disdaining capture, 
Henceforth, a forest-creature, I 

Range wildly, singing in my rapture. 



LAST THOUGHTS 

The Priest keeps murmuring in my ear 
The password for the dreadful Pass ; 

Can I be saved who will not hear ? 
Who scarcely heed or hope, alas ! 

To die all burning love for one, 
To wake and thousands love as well — 

O God ! forgive the heart undone 
That almost deems such heaven a hell ! 

For the deep springs of human passion 
Must have some human earthly vent. 

But that were change, not consummation. 
Destruction, not development. 

Then grant me, God ! some half-way clime 
Betwixt this sad impassioned earth, 

And Heaven's chill calm, serene, sublime, 
'Twixt body's death and spirit's birth. 

The huge, black marble arch of Death 
Just passed, within its shade to stand. 

And gather freer, purer breath 

In the mute moonlight of that land — 
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Moonlight of souls ! when there thou seest 
Two yearning spirits, face to face, 

From all restraints of clay released 
Be that ethereal long embrace ; 

The seal of immortality 

Thus stamped on that last earthly love, 
To part with no back-looking eye 

And bear the holy gift above. 



FOUR WAR SONNETS! 
WAR OR PEACE? 

This pause when, bleeding from past wounds, we fain 

Would draw spent breath, count losses, count the heap 

Of lives a Tartar winter laid asleep, 
And scan the unconquered prize that frowns disdain ; 
Horror at treasured things flung forth in vain, 

To sink in a dire gulf, dug ages deep ; 

Dreams of a peace which, all we died to keep 
Relinquishing, were mockery of gain — 
Let these not tempt thee, England ! to desert 

The rock towards which thy face is nobly set : 
With pity, awe, deep knowledge, but fixed heart. 

We 've drawn the death-dyed steel we sheathe not yet. 
Till Freedom's Queen has played her queenly part 

Blest by a world at peace for that acquitted debt. 

WAR SIGHTS 

When this great World, with all its realms, once more 
Self-balanced floats as on a sea at rest. 
Our hearts, in that sublime result new blest. 

And strong in conquered rights, will not deplore 

The stormy, sad magnificence that wore 
A purple by such pure lights sanctified : 
Martyrs who smiled at Duty's call and died ; 

True hearts that bled to lose them, yet endure — 

' The next six poems refer to the Crimean War, and bear 
date 1855. 
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Deeds like bright flowers born in war's thunderous air, 
Stars burning through its dark like sacred charms ; 

A fiery love and holy hatred there 

Fused in the metal of our conquering arms — 

These were the gems set e'en in our worst page 

Of tears and blood, and these shall crown the age. 



SEBASTOPOL 

That dream wrenched out would rive our hearts asunder ; 
As sure of that as dying Saints of Heaven, 
Had we to our own selves proud promise given 

That some near morn should show us our life's wonder, 

And we should hear it said, in cannon thunder, 
' Sebastopol is ours ! ' — -Yet there thou standest. 
Stone despot, and unnumbered hosts commandest, 

Necklaced with forts and guns, that frowning under 

Cast a cold iron shadow on gold air 
And azure inlet, still mak'st funeral 

With cannon-psalm, for our slain warriors there. 
Still boldest jubilee of red-hot ball. 

Ay — yet the prophet Hope still dooms thy towers, 

Still to the Future cries, ' Sebastopol is ours ! ' 



FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 

' Seeastopol is fallen ! ' — The voice that cried 
That word had once crowned with it all our life : 
Now 'tis but in the ever-rushing strife 

One star-bright point where Hope joins hands with 
Pride. 
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War's mailbd foot is still upon the stride ; 

Though the dread MalakofF with rush and rout 

Fell to a mighty million-hearted shout 
Of triumph, for we knew what should betide. 
O Euxine ! thy black waves must yet complain 

Echoing worse storms than thy swol'n wrath affords — 
O Russia ! yet again must Ruin drain 

All thy huge harvests, herds, and human hordes ; 
The West shall keep that glorious ground, shall gain 

New fields, new towers, till Peace light smiling on 
our swords. 



IN THE TRENCHES 

So, in the trenches is my post till day — 

These Russians never will be vanquished ; — lo ! 

I lift my eyes : there stands the watched-o'er prey, 
The hated idol of a gazing foe. 

Twelve months we looked into yon stronghold's eyes — 

Still ' Take me if you can ! ' her stony scorn replies. 

All the long winter in each other's face 

Thus dumbly fierce two ghastly armies glare ; 

Too weak to make a spring, each keeps its place, 
As though charm-rooted, sickening in its lair. 

Now winter changed to spring renews the strife, 

But brings me back the past, before I knew this life. 

It pained me, love, to see your face o'ercast. 
As with a raincloud, by the sudden grief; 

I bore with me to the Crimea that last 
Look that asked mine so meekly for relief. 

That face that seemed to fade away as dies 

The dim white morning moon in empty skies. 

It seemed to ask, ' Why said you nothing more ? ' 
Oh, while the word unuttered burned my heart. 

My frozen lips dared not that heart assure 
What wounded hope made thee so mutely part 

If the dear ' yes ' was longing to be spoken — 

That going I might stay, Love's neighbourhood un- 
broken. 
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But it is better so : if I go down, 

Nor, dying, stir out of thy heart's calm waves 
More than a passing foam-flake, let it drown — 

That memory of one grave 'mongst many graves. 
Thy tender pity will have tears for me 
As one of England's fall'n — so let it be ! 

For me long lost, like Childhood, seem the fields 
Of peace, and peaceful toil, and friendly strife : 
Rude workers we, whose cruel tillage yields 

For Wrath and Vengeance sheaves of human life. 
Our daily sounds the bullet's song of slaughter, 
The shell's fierce flight with jarring splinters after — 
O ! once to hear again that girlish laughter ! 

Once o'er my walks came leafage, bloom, and breath 
Blown sweet from garden gates like magic doors : 

My paths are now these channels delved by death. 
Long trenches with their gun-eyed embrasures — 

There tlirough dark hours I ply my weary task, 

While Death waits crouching under a black mask. 

All those green slopes bestrewn with huge gray stone 
Cut with sharp paths, shell-paven, thick as leaves, 
The clear blue inlet where a fleet looks on. 

Bright, long-ranged houses armed from base to 
eaves, 
Knolls cannon-crowned, white towers of batteries 

proud. 
Seem molten to the gray ghost of a cloud. 

Yet there behind the mask Sebastopol 
Still lives and kills — still crossing fires exchange 
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Fierce question and reply with ball to ball ; 

While the tired soldier, heedless of their range, 
For one shott hour leans with iixed bayonet 
Asleep against the up-growing parapet. 

Yet here, where wakeful, watchful, armed I stand. 
While from the skies the death-flames drive the night, 

I think with joy how in the far calm land 

Warm-pillowed sleep folds up her bloom and light. 

On her night-scene no spectre-fortress throws 

The murderous image of a false repose. 

And if that warning shell or its successor 
For me bear God's last message to a soul. 

No shadow of it cross the dreams that bless her, 
No echo of it through her slumbers roll. 

Sleepst thou not well, dear child ? — thy breath comes 
even — 

Thank God thy days are calm, thy nights are heaven ! 

But yet I noted, ere our last farewell. 

How, stirring in its depths, your soul unfolded 

From the close coverts of the lily-bell 

In which its maiden innocence was moulded. 

The battle-sheet was turned by waxen fingers. 

Stern listening deepened eyes where Childhood Ungers. 

And that clear, pearly voice, more fit to sing, 

For some babe-fairy, tiny cradle-songs. 
Grew used to martial phrases such as ring 

Trumpet-like echoes into bearded throngs ; 
Yet by those lips to innocence carest, 
They came like cooings from a wild dove's nest. 
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Dared I not hope then ? — Yet when you sat listening 
While I explained the grim, uncouth war-speech, 

How did not your large eyes in starry glistening 
Perplex each word and what lurked under each ! 

The vows I choked to frame, yet gasped them down — 

Now speak I may, unchecked by smile or frown. 

And how this passion to such height was nurst. 
That my life should the measure of it prove — 

! let me tell thee how I saw thee first : 
Thou earnest with the liUes, oh my love ! 

My life's white mystery was born in June 
Beneath a tender crescent of a moon. 

1 saw thee run with happy clasping arms 

And sobs and smiles to greet a brother dear ; 
Then sank the beauteous storm and soft alarms 

To golden calms, that beamed upon all near. 
I felt a hand, a smile, a face that shone 
Into my heart and made me all thine own. 

I saw thee in thy household ministries, 
I felt thee in thy prayers, I read thy deep 

Love-earnest nature under smiling ease ; 
Like a fixed star I saw thee shine and keep 

The pure and lofty purpose of thy life — 

I pictured the true friend and the heroic wife; 

And to myself I said : ' 'Tis not a child 
I worship, but a woman's unseen presence, 

Treasure in treasure wrapt — Love might run wild 
On that delicious girlhood's evanescence, 

Caught at its perfect moment : / adore 

The years that shall be with their beauteous more and 
more.' 
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/ talk of years whose life may not be hours ! 

What witchcraft sang me thus whole worlds away ? 
A soldier watching under Russian towers, 

I dream of love in England's summer-day. 
Whole ages filled that trance, ere yet one star 
Had set, and now white morn, with drums afar — 
Sunset may see me calm as unsouled bodies are. 



IN THE HOSPITAL 

Was the shadow kissed by child or maiden ? 

Infantine caressing ! 
By pale dreamer, Truth's full sun forbidden ? 

Twilight of half blessing ! 
Or by votaries' lips, a mystic image pressing ? 

Into the death-pit men leapt like lions. 

There fresh heaps to pile, 
Tossing back fierce laughs to death's defiance, 

Wild with wrath the while — 
Now like children lie and wait the nurse's smile. 

' She spoke to me ! ' — Pillowed on the thought 

Sinks the glad, tired head. 
' Smiled and nodded to me,' — light is caught 

By those lips half-dead : 
' I am sure she saw me, as she passed my bed.' 

Rises slow a pale bust from the pillow. 

Turns toward the wall, 
Sees a mute, sweet shadow, like a willow 

Bending, o'er it fall. 
Lips apart — that shade he kisses — that is all. 
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Pilgrims our sweet student maidens roam, 

Genius is turned nurse ; 
O ! that kiss from out her eastern home 

Thrills the universe — 
Lingers on the wall, effacing there war's curse. 

Eyes with yearning dimmed, on Beauty's taper 

Vainly fixed, have tried 
From her shade — thin soulless thing ! — to shape her 

In a bloom of pride — 
And perhaps that dream a Nothing deified ! 



But the shadow-angel on the wall, 

Down the endless floor 
Of the East's death-stricken hospital, 

The true semblance bore 
Of the perfect Womanhood our hearts adore. 



WHO WOULD NOT BE A POET? 

PART I 

Who would not be a Poet ? Oh to lie 

Where Earth's down-trodden are, 
Then spring with one proud cry into the sky, 

And there be fixed, a star ! 

To charm the pain of unrewarded toil 

And undeserved wrong, 
Transmuting all the clay of Life's rude soil 

Into the gold of song ; 

A sudden shine — that turns it to a shrine — 

Round Life's dark hovel flinging. 
Hushing the sighs that from tired spirits rise 

With a sweet, sudden singing ; 

In youth and youth's fresh morn to guide the plough, 

And letting Life's rich flow 
Run over into verse — unconscious how — 

Become immortal so ! 

To love as only Poets can ; Love's tale 

To tell as Poets do ; 
In words like heart-beats, Passion's heaven unveil, 

And Passion's heart-break too ! 
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To find in life a marvel shut from others, 

And, doubly blest to know it, 
Reveal the enchanting story to his brothers — 

Who would not be a poet ? 

O Love and Song ! what splendour have ye won 

For many an unknown name ; 
. O Song and Love ! what have your splendours done ? 
How fare they with their fame ? 

How oft the fire from Heaven burns but to blast. 

How oft in shapeless ruin 
Lie youth and love, and the sweet voice at last 

Chants but its own undoing ! 

Alas ! 'twas fire from Heaven, yet soul and frame 

Are in the furnace wasted ; 
No more a ' burning bush ' of purest flame. 

But oak by lightning blasted. 

Sore is the combat, mortal is the strain. 

The combatant goes down ; 
There in the dust he lies — pale, vanquished, slain, 

Wearing his cruel crown ! 

If first come hope and joy, then failure, fear. 

Self-scorn and dismal sadness, 
If Art that once beguiled no more can cheer, 

But only drown in madness ; 

If the soul's powers must waste it in their strife, 

And their success o'erthrow it, 
Till Fate blow out, half-spent, the taper, Life, 

Oh, who would be a poet ? 
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PART II 

Answer, ye the truth who know, 
O sweet Poets, is it so ? 
Passionate talkers in the speech 

Known to all but used by few. 
Priests behind a veil who teach, 

Is it not e'en thus with you ? 
Ah ! what sad, uneasy things 
Poetess or poet sings ! 
Men, strong men in idle tale 
Half their hearts' deep pangs unveil, 
Carving figures of despair 
That must have been moulded there ! 
Maiden-beauty takes the lyre. 
And with tears o'erdrops its fire. 
Shy in common life of all 

That betrays the earnest mind, 
Singing she casts off the thrall, 

And a pang half-sweet can find 
In scattering roses o'er the pall 

Where her hopes have been enshrined. 

Is then the very fount whence rise 

Those sacred streams a curse, 
A feeling born to agonise 

And weep itself to verse ? 
Comes hence the afHatus of the line 
That bears to us a breath divine ? 
And can the amaranth dare to blow 
But where no other blossoms grow ? 
Must Life's most bitter truths inspire 

The sweetnesses of song ? 
And must the shape be forged by fire 

That should be massive-strong ? 
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Ah ! if our greatness be but sadness, 
If glorious genius be half-madness, 
If every one marked out to stand 
Apart from others bears a brand — 
What woe to such as have them all. 
The gold and gloom, the crown and pall ! 
Sharp Poverty, a winter wind 

Cold-blowing all the year, 
The swelling of the boundless mind 

Against its narrow sphere ; 
The haughty soul, a diamond 

Imprisoned in a clod. 
That ' holds of its nobihty 

The patent straight from God,' 
Yet doomed 'neath meaner souls to lie 

And by rude feet be trod ; 
The Passions, splendid bandits, loosed 

On that rich life to prey, 
The God-given nobleness confused. 

Though struggling out towards day — 



Who of such life would make his choice ? 

Yet while for words our pity seeks. 
An answer comes — methinks a voice 

From out the choir of Poets speaks. — 
' So be it ! we accept our doom 

Of doing good and being great. 
Not hoping, till across the tomb. 

To rest in an accomplished fate. 
Like northern stars revolving round 

A seeming blank, mysterious pole. 
Our souls, to solemn worship bound, 

Circling an unseen glory roll, 
Q 
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And if we suffer in the strain 
Of upward wings and heart's desires, 

And falling rise and strive again, 

'Tis that, sent down from Heaven's bright 
spires. 

Our voice may tell you, " Not in vain 
One spirit struggles and aspires." ' 

The above was composed out of an Ode on Bums' Centenary 
(December 1858) and a poem written in early youth, called the 
' Sadness of Song ' (184^). 



A BLUE SONNET 

[/;? answer to one written in praise of yellow^ 

Oh take this yellow fever hence I this hot 

Gold glare, insulting brass, harsh gaslight, brand 
Of savage suns and tawny dust — breeze-fanned, 

Make summer heaven, a more delicious lot ; 

O'er seas where murmuring sapphires floor the grot 
Of azure magic ; or some bower where band 
Spring's blue-winged genii, where flower-fays upstand. 

Thou trustful thing that sayst ' Forget me not ! ' 

Thou speedwell's clear, frail gem, and, — crowd of bells — 
Glade after glade one hyacinthine hue ; 

Turquoise, true-hearted stone, blue glimpse that tells 
Of truer eyes, pure heavens that Love shines 
through — 

So lovely in their greetings and farewells — 
Oh melt my soul into a dream of blue ! 
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NOVEMBER 

Thou mourning month November ! 

Winter's firstborn, art here, 
And coverest with thy robe of grey 

A buried, beauteous year. 

Thou liest upon a bed 

Of withered heaped-up leaves, 

Sullenly listening to the blast 
That o'er thy rapine grieves. 

Our fruits are seeds again. 
And naked roots are flowers, 

The squirrels slink to winter caves, 
Birds shiver in their bowers. 

And with a restless murmur 
The yellow vine-leaves thin 

Flap at my casement in the night 
And make me sad within, 

As sleeplessly I lie 

In this grey world forlorn, 
That seems to wait in fear and sadness 

The coming of the morn. 

One faint forsaken star 
Still shows an unquenched eye 

Over the huge dark pile of cloud 
That banks the eastern sky, 

24i 
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Like limbs of a dead giant, 
Whose heart's vast pulse is done, 

A shapeless monster — yet beneath 
There waits a buried sun. 

Oh take this trance from off me, 

This load of grief and awe — 
Spring up, bright Titan ! and renew 

Life's fresh elastic law. 

Wheel duly round him, Earth ! 

Spin soft, each constant moon, 
And bring back balmy dreams, soft airs. 

And honeyed nights in June. 

And thou and I together. 

Dear Earth, will bravely go 
Through this cruel pass, this tyranny 

Of the fierce bright reign of snow. 



ILLUSIONS OF LIFE 
(a sonnet) 

Life's long sad widowhood is o'er at last : 

Thou wert but wedded to a thought, a dream 

Unbodied all in fact ; it was a gleam 
From groves of ghosthood, — now that light is past, 
Is aught that lives yet left thee ? Years go fast ; 

A kind of grey-haired Hope takes up the theme ; 

A crazy boat to try Life's slender stream 
Is launched, and founders in Death's sudden blast ! 
Thou, mocked in youth by Love, whose vain pursuit 

At last wins just a gleam to perish by ; 
Thou Poet born, who yet through life wert mute, 

Mute or unheard, with song half-shaped, to die ; 
All ye whose frustrate lives the creed refute 

That Merit makes Success — oh give reply ! 
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I 
THE POET IN APRIL 

Bird Sibyl ! like a burning spirit how 

Through April's shy soft progress dost thou sing ! 

'Mid yellow oak-gems where the woodbines fling 
Green strings round naked branches, there art thou — 
Thou sob of Earth's full heart, in love e'en now 

With the great Heaven that smiles her into spring ; 

Sigh after sigh, laughter on laughter, ring 
In breathless conflict from yon hazel-bough. 
When morn, all music, bathes us in delights, 

And leafy pillars part to let glimpse through 

Thick hyacinths, azuring the green and dew ; 
Or, in the aerial calm of starry nights, 
Thy sudden passion mocks their quiet lights 

With Love's whole drama told in one witch-word or 
two. 

II 

THE POET IN MAY— FANCIES 

How these black marble halls of boundless Night, 
Perplexing Bird, thy magic laughter haunts ! 
Is it all glamour? and is he who chants 

Minstrel to some strange revel out of sight. 

Yet close at hand, where in some starry-bright 
Aladdin's palace that dream-darkness grants 
To us no glimpse of, his wild spell enchants 

The dancer's feet to a madness of delight ? — 
Hush ! that long wail, so low it seems to be 

Another far-off voice, with change of sound 
Making sweet heart-break, shifts the dream once more. 
'Tis tender grief that chides at festal glee, 

A fair enchantress-queen, love-lorn, discrowned. 
Weeping alone outside her palace door. 
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RAVENSBOURNE 
(keston) 

Ah ! what a poem — yonder bower, 
At this rich tide in this bright hour ! 
Where from the wiridow-door I see 
A sunny round of greenery, 
Framed by acacias feathering Ught, 
Columned with pine-trees' solemn height ! 
Though Autumn here and there — behold ! — 
In scarlet bush and tree all gold, 
Is lighting up his splendid blaze, 
A burning tomb for summer-days. 
But flowery tendrils still enwreathe 
Stone pillars, and sweet roses breathe 
Along the terrace-walks serene, 
Where the grey house, with walls scarce seen 
For all its smothering leaves and bells, 
Looks down upon its happy dells. 

Such homes for England have the spheres 
Been shaping these twelve hundred years ! 
Through the rough work and wrangle long 
That made our island free and strong, 
A love of hearth and home ran there, 
A stream of sunshine and fresh air ; 
And so, the stormy ages through. 
Clusters of happy households grew. — 
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Since Saxon Ediths gathered flowers 

In meadow-paths and rustic bowers, 

And Chaucer's lovely dames would walk 

Their garden-plots, with song and talk, 

And each, of roses white and red. 

Weave garlands for her shapely head, 

'Neath blossomed boughs, where birds sang clear 

Their lays of love, a joy to hear — 

Have England's daughters made and found 

A fairyland in garden-ground. 

Though fall'n are towers of tyrant pride. 

Still the fair manor-halls abide 

To bless, not blight, what grows beside. 

And so we reach, by sweet degrees. 

The perfect work in homes like these. 

Where life is lyric both and psalm, 

Where age finds gladness, youth finds calm. 

And though the years their sunshine cross 

With shade from partings, change, and loss, 

Still will Love's dreamings oft return 

To happy hours in Ravensbourne ! 



STANZAS 

[Different dates and no connection between tAem'] 
I 

THE FORSAKEN 

Ah when ! a grey-haired woman, I await 
The close of all these disappointed years, 

Will he still come as now, through Sleep's dim gate, 
And hold my hands and kiss them through his 
tears ? 



THE BRIDE 

Again I meet thee — all betwixt 
Is one long night of tears ; 

Yet in this day of love is fixed 
The dawn of happy years. 

For the lost roses then of May 
Receive Love's fruit divine ; 

My girlhood is all gone away, 
My womanhood is thine. 
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III 
MAN AND WOMAN 

A KINGLY man — the one who swayed ; 
A dove-eyed girl — the one betrayed. 
On Life's cross-way they parted soon, 
Ere yet its morning grew to noon. 
Radiant he went — all Guilt and Fame : 
She stayed, with Innocence and Shame. 

IV 

' TO GRACE, THE LOVER 

My Grace, a secret joy is mine ; 

You have not said you love me. 
And yet I think, by every sign. 

Does your pure heart approve me. 
By lashes drooped, by colouring cheek, 

My yet mute pleadings move you — 
Oh still the same dear language speak 

When I dare say, I love you ! 

v 
THE BRIDEGROOM 

The Hand that guides the rolling spheres, 
And guards the drop of crystal dew, 

Kept in me through my fieriest years 
A maiden heart intact for you. 



AN ARTHURIAN LEGEND 

(fragment) 

Oh time, star-sown with marvels, placed 
Amid a melancholy waste ! 
Time wild as some weird forest, when 
Gods walked the earth and godlike men ; 
When half our Britain was a shade 

Whose oaks did yet of Druids dream, 
And the ' green isles of heroes ' made 

Some sad Aneurin's harp a theme ; 
When the wolf howled o'er waste and wold 
And seers grew wan in caverns cold 
At all the terrors they foretold ; 
When many a chief in castles grand 
O'er regal rivers held command 
In the wild Welsh fairyland. 
And high o'er all, though splendid names 

Filled that age as stars the skies, 
Arthur's fame — the crown of fames — 

Seems a solemn sun to rise. 

Merlin, the enchanter, 

Where is he gone ? 
Wandering and wandering 

On, ever on ? 
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From tower and town, by hamlet and down, 

By moorland and waste, past meadow and lane ; 
And still sees he nought save a white spectral 
thought 
That blindfolds his eyes and spins in his brain. 
For while his magic harp and song 

Charmed Arthur's hall, and lifted high 
The proud hearts of the radiant throng. 

All suddenly and silently 
That glowing, breathing world of day 
By hands unseen was pushed away. 
Knights vanished, maidens turned to ghosts. 
White corpses were those bright-armed hosts, 
And through the chinks of the shattered scene 
Another strange world peeped between. 
So he passed out dreamily 
Through the ruins only he could see. 
Into the heart of hills he came. 
Still in his heart was the prophet-flame ; 
And burning cities, heaps of men 

Dead on the bare hillside. 
And splendid-armoured kings, who then 

Bit dust, in humbled pride ; 
Pale princesses who wept their lords, — 
Clashed on his brain's delirious chords. 

And so he went, till long were past 

The limits of the peopled land, 
And, though grown weak and faint at last. 

Still spirits led him by the hand. 
They led him to a dell from view 

Shut in by rocks, and as he stood, 
Lo ! in a moment's change it grew 

To a dim, boundless, ancient wood. 
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When Merlin touched that mystic ground, 

Out of his soul the phantoms fled 
And melted in the dark all round ; 

Yet, haunted by an angry dread, 
He glared up at those old green trees 

Proud of their thousand years of shade, 
Then lo ! a magic garden sees, 

At once a life-long captive made ! 
Years passed — of Merlin nought was heard, 

Until in Arthur's court one spake. — 
' He lives in some far vale interred 

By Nimue, Lady of the Lake. 
Him the Enchantress keeps in thrall, 

Victim or lover, in pale half-life there 
Entranced from consciousness of all 

Save her weird smile and fatal golden 
hair.' 
They sought, they found him, prayed him sore 

To flee that strange and melancholy spot. 
And live with them the old glad life once 
more — 

He turned away and answered not. 
' He knows us not ! ' they wept and spake ; 

' Madness has seized that godlike mind.' 
But still they urged, and strove to wake 

Memories of things long left behind. 



Then, as one lists a child's fond talk 
And cares not to explain, 

Nor will the harmless pleasure balk 
Because the hope is vain, 
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The Enchanter made a smiling pause, 
Then, slowly and calmly, he replied, 

As one who doth unmoved decide 
From innate laws another's cause : 



' There is a madness from above 
Than reason more divine ; 

That madness is the power of Love, 
And that mad wisdom mine.' 



'FALLEN KINGS' 

Fall'n Kings and falling thrones all round, are these 
Stars from their heaven cast down to Earth's dismay 

Or like cloud-giants the dim twilight sees, 
By morning's clearer breath blown all away ? 

Forms that all efforts, though we labour on, 

Prop up in vain, whose standing-place is gone ? 

Or like those feudal strongholds, o'er the land 
Planted to guard the reign of tyrant force, 

Did they not on the mountain-passes stand. 
Where Freedom walks, to bar her onward course ? 

And shall not Earth her Saturnalia hold. 

Dance o'er their ruins, hail the age of gold ? 

Who can foresee what forms yet strange and new 
May pour through Revolution's open gate ? 

Who midst the storms we yet must struggle through 
Shall guide the nations in their work of fate. 

Inspired, they know not whence, to changes vast ? 

Who find the rushing race safe rest at last ? 

If yet we need these shapes of Sovereignty 
That in the ancient order may have stood. 

As rocks to dam the flood of anarchy. 

As points from which to work out social good. 

They will not fall — the seas of strife that sweep 

All else to nought, will own their masonry world-deep. 
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But if they tremble at a people's shout, 
Voice of a nation startled from its shroud, 

And making thousands one — that rushes out, 
Full of a power that needs will be avowed, 

Give we one sigh to world-old forms destroyed, 

But with a nobler life fill up the void. 



July 1849. 



WORLD CONFLICT 

How the human races rush 
Headlong, to an unseen mark, 

Blindly, madly, crowd and crush. 
Fighting forward in the dark. 

One is down — on, on and smother, 
Trampling feet, the useless corse ! 

We have now nor son nor brother, 
We are but a torrent's force. 

Oh to get above the fight 

To some Pyramid of Time, 
Towards Infinity's grey light, 

From the thickening darkness climb ; 

And thus high aloft and free 

From the tumult's monstrous flowing, 
Thence look down and calmly see 

What it is and whither going. 



February I2tk, 1850. 



THE GENERAL FAVOURITE 

I AM alone — as though my heart 
Flowed o'er with happiness, 

To comfort others is my part 
While I am comfortless. 

With pity all my heart is soft 

To hear a child repine ; 
I weep for others' sorrows oft, 

None cares to weep for mine. 

O'er lips that sigh their own sad tale 
A listless smile would creep. 

If once escaped my heart's hushed wail 
To tell I too could weep. 

They seek in me but eyes and ears, 
And soul, a senseless shrine, 

A mirror for their smiles or tears. 
To take their shade or shine. 

They tell me oft how blest their life. 
Nor heed though every word 

Of triumph cut, a sharp-edged knife, 
Through my heart's inmost chord. 
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'Tis true, I well can feel their joy 

Who feel its loss so well, 
Nor need those feelings' charm destroy 

By showing whence they swell. 

To me all Being is as cold 

As yon unpitying moon 
Who doth with selfish calm behold 

Hearts sunk in sorrow's swoon. 

' Why canst thou not,' she seems to say, 

' Be happy e'en as I ? 
I through the wide heavens take my way, 

And ask no sister nigh.' 

Not hke that moon, thee social Earth ! 

I watch, myself forlorn ; 
I cannot share thy frets or mirth, 

I will not her cold scorn. 



FOUR FEMALE PORTRAITS 



I. EUGfiNIE 

Eug]£nie ! whose light Spanish step has danced 
Thy daring youth up to an Emperor's throne, 
For all did that white English charm atone 
By that gold crown of English hair enhanced — 
I thought, when on the snow-pale bride I glanced 
Along the shining quays just seen and gone 
To where yon dangerous palace beckoned on 
Thy soft, sad womanhood in awe entranced. 
Robed, veiled, and wreathed in white, thou fledst 

from me, 
A lovely secret, now famed Europe over, 
Yet through thy fate's closed curtains none can see 
Into the soul those lily-graces cover. 
With the drear dazzling height may Nemesis 
Punish thee, only — not with the abyss ! 

March 1855. 



II. VICTORIA 

Not at a slavish superstition's voice. 
Nor by constraint, but by our manly-will 
We pay our Queen free love and duty still. 
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E'en as we love the woman of our choice, 

And proudly in our part and hers rejoice. 

No dread imperial chair 'twas thine to iill 

With those whom unchecked power to save or kill, 

A poisoned birthright, maddens and destroys ; 

Nor didst thou seize thy prey with robber strife, 

A thousand bayonets grasped in one hand. 

Home is thy nucleus of soft sway as wife 

And mother, thence outflowing o'er the land. 

So from full hearts our joyous cry hath been — 

War-music and death-chant — 'God save the Queen ! ' 

March 1855. 



III. FLORENCE 

There came a cloud of darkness, tears, and 

death. 
Through all the land a flame electric spread — 
Wishes by prayer made pure, by sorrow fed, 
Condensed to Will — and lo ! a nation's breath 
Wafts Woman to her throne of Love and Faith. 
To a strange realm of duties, with soft tread. 
Her sisters' feet a gentle woman led, 
And in by that same gate and solemn path 
Stept a new age and half the world set free. 
That divine possible to thee we owe, 
Florence ! thus shown what woman ought to be. 
The hope to reach it will she not forgo. 
Henceforth the world's toy sceptre she throws by, 
And takes instead a power to live by and to die. 

March 1855. 
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IV. CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

Thou of the genius forged in flames of pain, 
And the starred brow with passion pale ! one day 
How had I hoped a sister's praise to pay 
And thanks for all that magic speech, and gain 
Sight of the soul that moulded it — in vain ! 
Gone art thou utterly — the silent way 
After thy vanished dear ones ; only they, 
The books where thou didst breathe out fire, remain. — 
Grief with a golden lyric beauty crowned. 
Dashing the purple silence of the night 
Wherein thy life was lived, with light and sound, 
There triumphed over youth's despoiled delight. 
Was aught restored ere death? The answer 's drowned 
In those dread gulfs where thou art hid from sight. 

April 1855. 



THREE HEROES 

'DOUGLAS! DOUGLAS !'i 

Your fathers stood by my fathers' throne, 

So did you stand by mine ; 
Never in Scotland or any land 

Was such a grand old line. 

From sire to son, in soul all one. 

Reign after Reign, they spring ; 
Proud with their peers, and fierce to their foes, 

Death-loyal to their King. 

From the good Lord James, their first of names. 

Who from the world withdrew. 
To die, with his master's heart, in Spain, 

They all were tender and true. 

Now are the grand old Douglasses gone, 

And my Greysteel — where is he ? 
Did the King's face show any grace 

As he turned that look on me? 

^ Suggested by the lines in the old Scotch ballad, ' Dowglas ! 
Dowglas ! tender and trewe. ' 
2ei 
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You were too noble for common men, 

Too noble for me were you, 
Who felt your guarding clasp a chain, — 

Douglas ! Douglas ! tender and true. 

By your babe monarch you stoutly stood. 
In your iron arms you cradled him ; 

How fondly those grizzled locks I viewed ! 
How proudly each stalwart limb ! 

But the brave old hound, who guarded my gates, 

When he grew stiff and grey, 
The curs, they leapt and barked at him. 

And I — I drove him away. 

In a corner of that courtyard I saw 

How, silently creeping apart. 
On his scanty scrap of refuse straw 

He lay with his broken heart. 

If around me rose a world all foes, 

I should call in vain on you. 
Who started once at my idlest cry, — 

Douglas ! Douglas ! tender and true. 



HIMAM BHARTEE 
(INDIAN mutiny) 

Mute we scowled o'er deeds Satanic ; 

Grinding through clenched teeth one word, 
' Vengeance ! ' that with force tyrannic 

Killed all softer tones unheard. 
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Bruised and limping, torn and tattered, 
Grim in ragged locks and beard, 

Came a Fakir, blood-bespattered — 
Hailed with curses, loathed and feared. 

' What ! that fiendish face thou darest 

Bring, of butcheries to tell ? 
What that bundle that thou bearest ? 
'-K Corpse or plunder. Child of Hell ? ' 

With a haggard smile replying, 
He those folded rags ungirt ; 

In his arms a babe was lying, 
Lovely, living, and unhurt ! 

' I have borne it far through danger, 
Safe have borne it many days, — 

'Twas so patient — pretty stranger ! 
See how with my beard she plays ! 

' Only once my heart was breaking, 
Once I thought that she must die ; 

Heat and thirst our lips were baking. 
And no fountain murmured nigh.' 

Was a senseless creed thy teacher. 
Dreams fanatical and gross? 

Yet God made thy heart, wild creature ! 
Christian without help from us. 

Not that child, whose rosy brightness 
Blooms against thy dingy brow. 
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Shaming thee, poor wretch, with whiteness, 
Is more angel-Uke than thou. 



Though no mother kneels to bless thee, 
Kiss thy hand through happy tears. 

Bid her rescued one caress thee. 
Vowing thanks for all her years. 

(Ah ! that blood-besprinkled blossom. 
Out from crossing tulwars caught 

Off a murdered mother's bosom, 

In the world save thee has nought !) 

Yet shall all our tongues reward thee 
With all praise that tongues can say. 

And all hands are stretched toward thee 
Golden recompense to pay. 

' No, he takes from you no wages. 
Only would one guerdon claim : 

Build a well, to last for ages. 
Call it by the Fakir's name.' 

' And that name ? ' ' 'Tis Himam Bhartee.' 
From this hour, the uncouth word 

Is a melody heaven-worthy, 

And in Love's sweet silence heard. 

Speak it, fountain, bubbling, shining, 
Murmuring like yon foundling fair. 

With her soft round arms entwining 
Him who risked life for her there. 
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When the land — wept pure from slaughter- 
By just deeds is reconciled, 

Oft shall Hindu maid draw water 
For some Christian in the wild 

From the Well of Himam Bhartee, 
Him who saved the Christian child ! ^ 

1857. 



THE AUSTRIAN BOY 
(KONIGGRATZ, 1866) 

The Austrian boy is lying 

On the field his Kaiser lost ; 
But of a thousand such young lives, 

For a crown, why count the cost ? 

Unstirred by the dying pangs 

So patiently he lay. 
As though he had heard a treasure 

Should be his some coming day. 

He had bid the victors leave him 

On his lone and cruel bed, 
And here, unhelped, unmoving, mute. 

The Austrian boy is dead ! 

' I apologise to the British officer for speaking in his character 
disparagingly of Hindus or their religion, and making on the 
Hindu complexion a remark somewhat in accordance with the 
too frequent term of ' blackmen ' or ' niggers. ' 
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In those lips so mutely parted 

Leaves the thirst for fame its trace ? 

Those dim, watchful eyes, do they seek a star, 
Or is it a mother's face ? 

Was that hand in battle knotted 

To right his country's wrong ? 
Or is there a last love-token dropt 

Out of days that flowed like a song ? 

They lift the heavy corpse, 

They lift each murdered limb. 
And lo ! a gashed and gory flag 

Lies crumpled under him. 

That rag of cruel colour 

That waved true hearts to death, 
Was all on earth he cared to keep, 

Was all his love and faith ! 

Flung upon life, like a leaf. 

When the war-winds began to blow, 

The grim War-goddess caught up the waif 
To serve in her shrine of woe. 

Not for a noble country. 

Not for freedom the flag was unfurled. 
He died not for love or glory, 

For the praise of the hearth or the world. 

O War ! thou wild wolf-mother, 

Had a soul so nobly brave 
No tenderer, no diviner joys 

Than thy red revels gave ? 
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And did that ghastly worship 
Make happy life and death ? 

Was an Iron Image of Duty dear 
As loving and kissing breath ? 

Priests of the same drear temple ! 

For the vow he died to keep, 
Grant that the faithful boy may here 

In the grave with his colours sleep. 



THE END 



Printed by T. and A. Constable, Printers to Her Majesty 
at the Edinburgh University Press 
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